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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(7 R. W. EMERSON 


** The most original book in the world is 
the Bible. This old collection of the ejacula- 
tions of love and dread, of the supreme desires 
and contritions of men, proceeding out of the 
region of the grand and eternal, seems . . . 
the alphabet of the nations. . . The 
elevation of this book may be measured by 
observing how certainly all elevation of thought 
clothes itself in the words and forms of 
thought of that book.” 


Who will deny the contention of the New 
England essayist that- the Bible is, indeed, the 
alphabet of nations—the chief source of elevated 
thought and expression? 

Through the translations of the Scriptures the 
Bible Society has made the Bible known in the 
mother tongue of 677 nations and tribes. 


Will you help this great work? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, 7 —— macs landon, me 4. 


























The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 

63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


THe Fart or Harrov By, 
Secretary. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 
you inhale the vapour during the day. 
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SLIPPING 


THROUGH YOUR 


FINGERS 


If your savings are 
yielding less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money ! 


O you know that a Deposit 

made with the London- Invest- 
ment and Mortgage Co., Ltd, earns 4% NETT, and can 
be made with absolute confidence, the major portion of the 
Company’s funds being well and carefully invested in 
Freehold and Leasehold Property in and around London? 
Depositors have first claim on the assets of the Company, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 

Invest your savings with 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LTD., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


Write TO-DAY for 


Telephone: 
Leaflet “ P.” 


Metro. 0508. 























BRITAIN IN BOOKS 


THIS EXHIBITION is a literary and topographical survey of 
Great Britain, showing the intimate connection between books 
and the countryside. 
Literary maps, posters, old and new maps, photographs from 
“The Times,” and pocket editions for holiday reading, are 
also on show, and we shall be glad to prepare lists for the 
localities you propose to visit. 


The Exhibition of D. H. LAWRENCE manuscripts 
will close shortly. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD ST:; LONDON, w.1 


Telephone: - - Mayfair 3601 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 






ME TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from THE Specrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUT “c HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.--HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE a — RN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).— VICTORIA 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
—BULL: 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (1x rths. ).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTE RSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 





Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS —QUEEN'’S. 
HINDHEAD—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TA YMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowden).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
—THACK ERAY,Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, Ww Cl 
LYME REGIS.—T HE BAY 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER—BOW DON H rY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. 
MONMOUTH.-— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE 














NAIRN (Nairnshire). —-GOLFVIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STA" TION, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. — THILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—B: 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). A VERWIC K BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). Fie sa A CASTLE. 
CHY-AN-ALBANY., 
ST. LEONARDS-ON- SEA. —A DELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHU RST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESPER., 
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A Striking First Novet 


THE EBONY 
MIRROR 


By F. A. GALLIMORE 


7s. 6d. net 





A love, story in an atmosphere of horror in 

which spIRITUALISM plays a leading part. 

“ Excellently done.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Considerable skill is shown in describing 

the creeping horror of the situation.” 
—Everyman. 








Important New Books 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN 
By SIR CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., M.P. 
8s. 6d. net 
An historian’s impressions of some of the most 
momentous scenes of the last half-century, from 





| the débdcle of Napoleon III. in 1870 to the upheaval 


in Italy of 1921. 


'SPORT AND EXPLORATION IN 
|THE FAR EAST: 


By Dr. STEN BERGMAN 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
A naturalist’s experiences in and around the Kurile 
Islands, one of the remotest and least-known regions 
in the world. 


HEYDAYS: 


A Salad of Memories and Impressions 


By C. P. HAWKES 
Iilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A book of piquant impressions of men, women and 


| places by the author of Chambers in the Temple. 


By E. V. LUCAS 
In this companion volume to French Leaves 
Mr. Lucas praises the Old Country, culogising 
Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury and Bath, and 
the game of Cricket. 


Tilustrated. 5s. net 


IDOLS AND INVALIDS 


sy JAMES KEMBLE 6s. net 


This book, by a medical man and humanist, dis- 
cusses the virtues and foibles of some remarkable 
historical personages, with special emphasis on their 
vicissitudes of health. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer, 








No. 181. 
TRANSPORTATION 


Someone has said that transportation is civiliza- 
tion. Up to a certain point perhaps it is. But 
with transportation, as with other things, cnough 
is enough. Civilization, in our humble judgment, 
means settling down: making a home, where one 
can live and hope to go on living: not wandering 
about on the face of the globe—the doom of the 
first murderer. We are not murderers, merely 
Mineral Water Manufacturers ; but recently, owing 
to the exigencies of business, we have had to do a 
certain amount of running to and fro on the earth, 
and the only knowledge that has been increased 
is the knowledge that there is no place like home. 
And if not the knowledge, at least the belief, that 
emigration is falling off, not because we have lost 
the adventurous spirit, but because there are 
only certain countries where an Englishman can 
make his home and rear his children, There is 
nothing so sad as to see an Englishman overseas 
falling between two stools; he cannot get home 
and he will not go native. And so he has to keep 
out of the fighting services, the learned professions, 
and all things political, and be content to be a 
trader and no more: that is to say, his natural 
gifts of leadership are lost. Your Britisher is not 
a Bedouin, he is essentially a home lover, as witness 
his football, tennis and cricket clubs abroad ; but 
if his children cannot be reared and educated there, 
then he remains a stranger in a strange land: to 
quote Dr. Glover, he misses his God and he misses 
his mother, and his American wife is no substitute 
for either. No! free trade, so that goods can 
move and men stay where they were born, and 
not break that tradition which binds the past 
with the present and will bind the present with the 


future, and preserve that continuity which makes 
character. And as regards the transport of goods : 


is time money ? or, is the saving of time not too 
often too expensive ? If a bale of cotton or a case 
of Ginger Ale is an extra week or even a month 
on the journey, what of it? The great thing is 
that it should arrive cheaply rather than quickly, 
and the quest for speed at sea has made shipping 
unremunerative ; and the building of motor roads 
on land Jeaves no money to buy the goods that 
are to be transported on them. The train and the 
horse are still the cheapest form of land transport. 
What we want is more use of the trains and a little 
less tar. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HILE the Nazi demonstration in Berlin on May Day 
bore witness to the eflicacy of the arts of stage 
presentation of which Dr. Goebbels and his colleagues 
are masters, the enunciation of a national policy by Herr 
Hitler consisted mainly of vague aspirations, with little 
that could be called a concrete programme. The expected 
announcement of a scheme of labour conscription to be 
applied to all classes is of interest. It is, at any rate, a 
good deal preferable to military conscription, and if it 
ean be so organized as not to be unduly wasteful of 
human material its value as personal and corporate 
discipline may be substantial. Apart from that, the 
references to the provision of employment through a 
programme of national works followed routine lines and 
can obviously mean much or nothing. As a whole the 
speech gave little evidence that the government is so far 
facing the immense economic dilliculties that confront it. 
** x x a 
Meanwhile the forcible conversion of Germany into a 
one-party State continues. The Nationalists have largely 
ceased to count, particularly since the absorption of the 
Stahlhelm in the Brown Army, though Herr von Papen 
still has his uses in the Cabinet, and may quite possibly 
remain there. But by far the most important develop- 
ment was the seizure of the Trade Unions on Tuesday. 
Though the * Free ” Unions concerned (the less important 
Christian Unions have not so far been interfered with) 
humber between three and four millions, no resistance 
can be expected from them. The Nazis have the organi- 
zation, the initiative and the arms, and there is nothing 
in Germany at present to obstruct their will. The Trade 
Unions in Germany, as in this country, are the mainstay 
of the Socialist Party, and that no doubt mainly accounts 
for their suppression. In future only an oflicial Trade 
Union movement with a government nomince at its-head 
Germany is thus being 
How long 


Oppo- 


will be allowed to exist, as in Italy. 
metamorphosed with astonishing rapidity. 
the new order will exist it is idle to conjecture. 


sition driven underground can be ultimately more 
dangerous than opposition in the open. But so far 
effective opposition hardly exists even underground in 
Germany. Its day no doubt will come, but no man can 
say when or in what conditions. 
* * * * 

The Government and India 

The two figures most prominent in the publie eye in 
regard to the Indian scene at the moment are Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Gandhi, the latter by reason of his declared 
intention to begin a three weeks’ fast, which, if carried 
out, might well prove fatal, in order to draw further 
attention to the problem of Untouchability. The 
Mahatma becomes progressively more inscrutable and no 
comprehensible reason for his latest decision has so far 
been forthcoming. He has announced and abandoned 
fasts before, and it will be unfortunate on every ground 
if he persists in his intention this time. But he claims 
divine inspiration for his resolve, and there is no arguing 
with that. Mr. Baldwin’s speech of last Saturday was 
a complete and convincing answer to Mr. Churchill’s 
criticisms. When the Lord President is able to quote, 
as he is, the present Viceroy and his only two surviving 
predecessors, the provincial governors and the European 
community in support of the White Paper proposals, the 
ordinary man will feel that he can safely lay most of 
his misgivings by. Such news as there is from India 
itself is satisfactory. The number of persons in prison 
for civil disobedience is less than half what it was a 
year ago, and the non-co-operation movement is plainly 
dwindling even within the Congress itself. But it is 
never safe to take India for granted, and there is every 
reason for the Select Committee to press on with its work, 

% * * x 

The Far Eastern War Cloud 

The dispute between the Soviet Government and 
what is in name Manchukuo, but in- fact Japan, over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway drags on, becoming steadily 
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more acute. _Japan’s real policy is as inscrutable as 
ever. The indications are that Tokyo intends that 
portion of the railway which runs through Manchukuo 
to pass out of Russian hands, and it is difficult to suppose 
that Russia will let that happen without a fight. Ifa 
conflict should break out—aeroplanes are said to have 
been in action already—China no doubt would seize 
her opportunity and try and strike north of the Great 
Wall again. But it is doubtful whether Russia is much 
more capable of fighting successfully in Eastern Asia 
than she was in 1904. It is equally uncertain whether 
the effect of a war would be to whip up national patriotism 
in European Russia or whether the opportunity would 
be seized for the widespread, though latent, hostility 
to the government to blaze up. It is not without 
significance that new prominence is being given to the 
purge of the Communist Party now in progress, its 
numbers being reduced thereby from over three million 
to some two million of the incontestably faithful. At 
the same time the institution of a rigorous internal 
passport system is fettering the movement of individuals 
everywhere. Much will depend on the coming harvest. 


* * * * 


The Anglo-Persian Dispute 

The Anglo-Persian settlement is at any rate better 
than a continuance of the dispute. The new arrange- 
ment, to judge from the unofficial particulars so far 
published, is a good deal more favourable to the Persian 
Government than the old, and the criticism might not 
unreasonably be made that Persia by her high-handedness 
in denouncing a perfectly valid agreement has secured 
considerable advantages for herself. In particular she 
holds available for disposal to any company or syndicate 
she may choose a large potential oil-producing area, 
since the Anglo-Persian’s area is drastically reduced and 
its monopoly of pipe-lines ended. The Company, in 
which the British Government holds a majority of the 
ordinary shares, no doubt took the view of a litigant 
who decides it will pay him better to settle than to 
fight. The question, it will be recalled, came before the 
League Council in January and, thanks to the con- 
ciliatory offices of Dr. Benes, the matter was adjourned 
till May in the hope of direct negotiations between the 
parties resulting in an agreement before then. It is to 
be assumed that an agreement will, in fact, be reported 
when the Council meets at the end of this month. 

* * * * 


Disarmament : the Latest Check 

The Disarmament Conference, with which nothing 
can go well, has been thrown into new confusion by the 
Germans. Of the seventeen amendments to the British 
plan standing in their name some are reasonable enough, 
some plausible but impracticable, and others plainly 
inconsistent with either the spirit or the letter of the 
convention before the Conference. The thesis that all 
States must abandon the offensive weapons which Ger- 
many has been compelled to abandon, and that Germany 
must be allowed all the weapons which other States 
retain on the ground that they are defensive, can at least 
be discussed ; but when the German delegation on the 
one hand goes back to the old question of trained reserves, 
proposing to include them (on a defined basis) among a 
country’s effectives, and on the other rejects completely 
the British proposal for the standardization of European 
armies, a completely impossible situation is created. 
Whether the present German Government wants the 
Disarmament Conference to succeed or fail there is 
no means of knowing. The inference is that it hopes 


for failure and aims at securing this by a strategy 





——— 





designed, under the cover of superficially attractive 
proposals, to make agreement impossible. Thus the 
Germans advocate the abolition of military aviation, 
but denounce the internationalization of civil aviation 
without which it never will be abolished. Germany 
is entirely isolated at Geneva, but Herr Nadolny seems 
to have had instructions from Berlin to yield at no point, 
though a compromise has in fact been reached regarding 
armed police. 
* * * * 

The Policemen’s Union 

Lord Trenchard, whose report is more fully discussed 
on a later page, is likely to find he has stirred up consider. 
able trouble by his criticisms of the Police Federation, 
It is no doubt true that a good deal that appears in the 
official literature of the Federation is biassed and one- 
sided, and that no sufficient opportunity exists of correct- 
ing the impression it may create. The questions of the 
posting up in police offices of notices to which objection 
can reasonably be taken, and of the amount of official 
time taken up by Federation meetings, are separate issues, 
on which the Commissioner may quite well be right. 
But if something like a trade union is to be permitted in 
the police force at all—and Parliament. has definitely 
decided that it is—then the ordinary procedure of trade 
unions must be accepted. The police force is a civilian 
body and its members are not to be subjected to restric. 
tions acknowledged as reasonable in the case of the fight- 
ing services. From the trade union point of view the 
comparison is rather with a body like the Post Office, and 
the postal unions are particularly vigorous organizations, 
That special difficulties may arise in the case of the police 
can easily be understood, but unless the situation is a good 
deal more serious than the report suggests the Commis- 
sioner seems to be making unnecessary trouble for him- 
self just when he needs general support for his larger 
reforms. And if his idea of recruiting the police from a 
different class makes headway the Federation difficulty 
may largely solve itself. 

* * * * 


The Argentine Agreement 

The clamour against the Argentine Trade Agreement 
in the more extreme Protectionist circles is instructive, 
There at any rate there is no belief in any nonsense about 
tariff bargaining, or using tariffs to open the way fora 
move back towards freer trade. The right way to treat 
Argentine meat, according to Lord Beaverbrook, is to 
keep it out. The main purpose of the agreement 
engineered by this National Government is to Ict it in. 
Argentina, in fact, is being treated virtually as if it were a 
British Dominion. Whatever Empire Free Trade means 
it is not that. So the wrathful argument runs. It is no 
bad thing that Mr. Runciman and the partakers of his 
views on Protection should realize what kind of alliance 
they have struck, for between the two conceptions of 
tariffs there is a wide, and a widening, gulf fixed, as next 
week’s debate on the new trade pacts is likely to demon- 
strate. In the eyes of those concerned to see trade freed 
from fetters the Argentine agreement is a sound piece of 
work. It opens doors instead of closing them, both for 
Argentine meat and other commodities in this country 
and for British coal and manufactured goods in Argentina, 
and embodies at the same time an arrangement whereby 
the frozen credits in the Argentine can be thawed and 
British creditors gradually secure what is due to them. 
Without that there can be no trade expansion. With it 
British enterprise in the Argentine will once more have 
play. Too much room is left in the agreement for the 
manipulation of quotas, but that must be considered 
inevitable till we outgrow it, 
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Death on the Road 

The Safety First’ Association has published the 
results of an investigation covering 3,029 road acci- 
dents, which resulted in the death of 3,129 persons, in 
the last six months of 1932. Those who believe that a 
large number of motor-cyclists are peculiarly reckless 
users of the road may think their views confirmed by the 
fact that one quarter of all the fatalities were among this 
dass. On the other hand, harsh critics of women drivers 
are confronted with the remarkable fact that they con- 
stituted only 4.65 per cent. of the drivers whose errors of 
judgement were deemed the chief contributory causes 
of accidents. But far the most important point that 
emerges 1s that the motorists suffered least and the 
pedestrians most. Only one in ten of the victims was 
ina car (as opposed to walking or cycling); half of the 
whole number were on foot; and of this half actually 
80 per cent. were under 10 years of age or over 50. This 
means that at least one quarter of all the deaths in road 
accidents are among elderly people or young children. 
It would not be much satisfaction to anyone to prove 
that these victims, in the words of the Police classification, 
were “ not looking carefully ” or ‘“* hesitating or faltering,” 
or “playing inthe roadway.” It is the duty of a motorist 
to be aware of the possibility of meeting a child or an old 
person not skilled in avoiding danger. 

* * * * 


Autogiros for the Air Ministry 

Sefior de la Cierva seems either to have solved or 
come very near to solving the problem that has so long 
baffled constructors of air-machines—that of making 
an aeroplane which will hover in the air, ascend or descend 
vertically, and move quickly or slowly at will. The 
demonstration of the powers of his new Type C.30 
Autogiro at Hanworth was an amazing success, surpassing 
anything that he has been able to show before. Free 
from encumbering ailions, rudder and elevators his 
machine, answering to the tilting of horizontal rotors, 
readily changed motion upwards, downwards or sideways. 
It took off from rest in a space of five or six yards, ascended 
asily, moved sometimes at a great speed, sometimes so 
slowly that a man on the ground could keep pace with it. 
The greatest marvel was the descent, when it landed 
vertically, very lightly and easily, and stopped dead. 
The authorities of the Air Ministry are so impressed with 
it that they have ordered a small machine which will 
very shortly be ready and also a larger one capable of 
carrving four or five passengers. The inyention brings 
us within sight of the use of the real “ air taxi ’’—one 
that could be hailed from the house-top and put us down, 
at our destination, on the roof. 

* * * * 

Women in the Church 

In his presidential address at the annual assembly 
of the Baptist Union the Rev. Rowntree Clifford spoke 
very critically of the “ prejudices concerning the sphere 
and action of women in church work and administration.” 
In the same spirit in which Miss Maude Royden has 
recently and often declared her views, he complained 
that more than half of the best brains and gifts in the 
life of the Church have not been able to find scope and 
expression. The experience of his years of work in 
West Ham had convinced him that the ministry of 
women to women, girls and children was one of the 
greatest opportunities of the Church. It may well be 
argued that in this respect religious reformers have 
lagged behind social reformers, who have discovered 
the value of work that may be done by women magistrates 
and women doctors. At the present time, when it is 
increasingly difficult to find a sufficient number of 





candidates for ordination in the Church of England it 
would be well worth while to consider the ways and 
means of admitting women to a more important share 
in its work. 

* * * x 
Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The Bud zet 
debates have been as dead as mutton ever since Mr. 
Chamberlain made his opening speech. The House of 
Commons having accepted the general principles of the 
Budget with hardly a murmur is not likely to quarrel 
about its details. This fact is, at first sight, surprising, 
because before the Budget the House was full of champions 
of expansion, and yet all, during the debate, with the 
exception of Mr. Amery and Mr. Stourton were found to 
have been deflated. The most general explanation given 
is that it would really be unkind to criticize a Chancellor 
who has come up to the pitch of suspending the Sinking 
Fund and raiding a £10,000,000 reserve. Those less 
easily satisfied remark that it is, on the whole, best to 
mark time until matters are settled with America. 
We should, they say, sacrifice a strong playing card if 
we reduced taxation substantially before coming to a 
debt and tariff agreement. But when all is said and done, 
it seems rather a reflection on the present House of 
Commons that the only point in the Budget to arouse 
vivid interest is the proposal to tax Co-operative Societies. 
That proposal has not yet taken shape, and many 
wonder whether it ever will, now that agreement with the 
Societies has proved to be impossible. 

* * * * 

Complaints of lack of interest do not hold good in 
respect of the series of trade agreements concluded or 
being concluded by the Government. Mr. Runciman 
had a rough passage on the agreement with Germany 
on Tuesday, when twenty or thirty Conservatives voted 
against him. Far fewer than that number, however, 
were moved by the assiduously propagated idea that 
Mr. Runciman is a Machiavellian Free Trader who must 
be destroyed. Most of the malcontents were probably in 
the position of Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was bound 
to oppose a reduction of tariffs affecting trades in his 
constituency. This sort of incident is, of course, innate 
in a tariff system, and the more tariffs are flexible the more 
often they will occur. Some sympathy is indeed per- 
missible with those who thought that tariffs were in- 
variable except upon a recommendation of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, and who now find that 
the Government claims overriding power to alter tariffs 
if questions of policy are involved. But even they cannot 
pretend that they were not warned that tariffs would be 
used as bargaining instruments and that they did not 
cheer the sentiment when uttered. 

* * * * 

On the whole these agreements have strengthened 
rather than weakened Mr. Runciman’s position. As he 
himself has handsomely acknowledged, the spade work 
has been largely done by Major Colville and Dr. Burgin, 
the latter of whom happens to be an_ exceptionally 
proficient linguist. But it creates a great impression when 
a President of the Board of Trade can come down to 
the House of Commons and rattle off a long list of 
agreements. Moreover, when and if these agreements 
are studied they will be found to be very far from sacri- 
ficing British interests. Though only the German agree- 
ment has yet been discussed, and is of an exceptional 
character in that its chief virtue is the preservation of a 
dying export trade in coal, the rest are believed to 
be very similar to each other and to preserve the power 
to regulate the volume of imports, 
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The Shackles on Trade 


T is well to remember that not only the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain but the President of the World 
Economic Conference returned to this country on 
Wednesday. The date for the opening of the Conference 
has been fixed for June 12th, and Mr. MacDonald will 
now, it may be hoped, free himself so far as possible from 
duties that may divert him from his main task of so 
preparing the ground for the Conference as to raise its 
chances of success to the maximum. He has had the 
advantage of conversations with M. Herriot as well as 
with President Roosevelt, and doubts or difficulties of 
which the Governments of all three countries were con- 
scious have been diminished, if not dissipated, as a result 
of the personal contacts established at Washington. What 
has been achieved is a community of standpoint, and 
the British experts who were left behind when the Prime 
Minister sailed have no doubt been able to broaden the 
ground of common intention, if not definitely of common 
policy, between this country and the United States. 
That is all to the good, but it is no more than a beginning, 
and the closer the World Conference approaches the more 
formidable does the danger appear of its foundering in 
confusion and chaos, through the mere insurgence of 
material and psychological forces which the Governments 
composing it may find themselves impotent to control. 

That must be avoided at any cost, and it will take 
almost superhuman efforts of preparation and almost 
inspired efforts of chairmanship to avoid it. The Con- 
ference will refuse to be driven but it will have to be 
guided. Possibly enough the Great Powers will have 
openly to assume the lead, as at the Peace Conference 
in 1919 and as at the League of Nations continually since. 
There are dangers in that, but there are likely to be 
greater dangers any other way. The programme of the 
Conference, as drawn up at Geneva in January, includes 
monetary and credit policy; measures to raise com- 
modity prices ; resumption of the movement of capital ; 
restrictions on international trade ; tariff and commercial 
treaty policy; organization of production and trade. 
There is hardly an item there that is not the object of 
acute and often impassioned controversy, not only 
between different countries but between different schools 
of thought within every country likely to be represented, 
with the single exception of Russia, and Russia’s defiant 
championship of her particular principles in itself adds 
one more to the innumerable obstacles the Conference 
has to face. 

In such conditions there might seem equally much 
to be said for postponing the Conference till some 
adequate preparation can be made for it and hurrying 
ze on before the always accumulating difficulties have 
driven the world into complete fatalism. Actually 
the second is undoubtedly the wise course. Preparation 
for the Conference would be a not much less formidable 
undertaking than the Conference itself, and every 
calculation would be liable to be upset at any moment 
by the introduction of some new factor. The latest 
example of that, of course, is the abandonment of the 
gold standard in America and the sudden depreciation 
of one of the only two anchored currencics of importance 
in the world. No one will question the motives which 
led Mr. Roosevelt to take the steps he did, but no one 
ean predict where those steps may lead. The dollar, 
which has stood at round about 3.40 to the £ since 
the days when the unanchored £ settled down to some- 
thing like stability, stood on Tuesday at 3.90, and there 
are those who predict a steady fall to something like 
half its February and March value. There can be no 


grounds for that except nerves, for America is a creditor 
country and the demand for dollars for settlement of 
balances must continue. But in such matters fear of 
this contingency or that counts for more than the 
contingency itself. 

However that may be, the course of the dollar js 
supplying sufficient reason why the — superficially 
attractive American proposal for a tariff truce till the 
end of the Economic Conference has to be looked at 
twice and thrice. The fact is that tariffs are for 
the moment an issue definitely secondary to the 
currency problem, Till currencies are stabilized tariff 
agreements are largely futile, for the depreciation of 
an export country’s currency may at any moment 
defeat their purpose completely. The object of inter- 
national trade is the exchange of goods on the basis 
of some generally recognized standard of value. Till 
such a standard is restored there can be no assurance 
that the purposes aimed at by the imposition or removal 
of such restrictions as tariffs and quotas may not be 
completely defeated as a consequence of currency 
vagaries, America is embarking on the experiment 
of controlled inflation—if it can be controlled. Its 
effect must be to raise prices internally, for artificially 
increased purchasing power will inevitably stimulate 
demand. There will no doubt in time be wider reper- 
cussions as the buying of commodities like rubber and 
tin increases. But the risk of a runaway dollar exists, 
and till that danger is definitely averted there remains 
one more uncertainty to baffle the World Conference. 

Meanwhile our own assiduity in the matter of tariffs 
and quotas is doing little to help—except by providing 
a demonstration of the confusions and agitations the 
process of tariff-bargaining must provoke. The principle 
of such negotiations as the British Government has been 
conducting with the Scandinavian States, Germany and 
Argentina is sound enough in itself. Any fractional 
reduction of the barriers that are bringing trade to a 
standstill is worth something and in the case of the 
Argentine it is more than fractional. But the debate on 
the German agreement in the House of Commons on 
Monday must have satisfied the most convinced pro- 
tectionist that tariffs at the best are no better than an 
inevitable evil. As result of our plunge into Protection 
at the end of 1931—there were quite possibly other 
reasons, but that unquestionably figured largely—Germany 
retaliated by drastically reducing her imports of British 
coal. Prolonged protests and appeals to the treaty of 
1924 produced no result and so recourse is had to the 
method of tariff-bargaining. Germany is to raise her 
quota of British coal from 100,000 to 180,000 tons a 
month, and British tariffs on articles of special interest to 
her, particularly toys, musical instruments and safety- 
razor blades, are to be reduced by varying percentages—a 
reduction which by virtue of the most-favoured-nation 
clause applies automatically to such imports not from Ger- 
many only but from most of the world besides. Naturally 
the threatened interests leap toarms. Naturally Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Amery, who sit for Birmingham, 
protest in the name of clarinets and cornets and toys. 
Naturally Mr. Boulton, who sits for Sheffield, protests in 
the name of razor-blades. Why should they suffer in 
order that someone in the coal trade may get more 
orders ? So it is and so it must ever be. The Govern- 
ment secured a comfortable enough majority, but the 
number of abstentions was alarming. Over the Danish 
agreement the farmers are as vocal as the toy and razor- 
blade champions in the other case, and they are perfectly 
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justified in asking why they should be penalized for the 
penefit of coal and steel. The best to be hoped from the 
World Economie Conference is that so decisive a reaction 
against trade impediments will be made manifest at its 
sessions as to make this provocative and __ illogical 
huckstering of commodity against commodity unnecessary. 


The New 


“WN this country,” said Mr. Churchill in his St. George’s 

Day address last week, “ everyone except the 
criminal looks upon the policeman as the friend and 
servant of the public.” That is broadly true. The 
average Englishman takes a proper pride in the police 
force as better than anything he is likely to find abroad, 
and the foreigner visiting Britain usually ministers to this 
complacency by the bouquets he metaphorically lays on 
the doorstep of Scotland Yard. For that reason, if there 
were no other, the Report of the Commissioner of Police 
for last year, which Lord Trenchard presented to the 
Home Secretary on Tuesday, is calculated to arouse con- 
siderably greater interest than such official documents 
commonly do. But there is, in fact, another and a better 
reason. This is the first report which deals with the 
Metropolitan Police under Lord Trenchard’s direction, 
for though he did in fact sign the report for 1931, 
it covered mainly the period before his predecessor 
left office. There is a special interest attaching to 
the first views of a new broom, particularly when 
the broom is as vigorous and conscientious as Lord 
Trenchard has in every capacity shown himself to be. 
It is by no means always necessary to agree with him, 
but it is invariably necessary to take notice of what 
he says. 

The Metropolitan Police Force, like the other local 
forces for which it is the model and pattern, exists for 
many purposes, the repression of crime being only 
one of the many, though ultimately the most impor- 
tant. The first question, therefore, to ask regarding this 
or any force is whether it is equipped in all respects to 
discharge this primary oflice with the maximum of efli- 
ciency. The salient fact about crime today is that, to 
quote the words of Lord Trenchard’s report, “ the 
criminal has become more skilful, more mobile and more 
scientific, and the methods of dealing with him must not 
only keep pace with, but get ahead of, him.” That truth 
would appear to be self-evident, but so far as it is so the 
organization of the Metropolitan Police Force today stands 
largely condemned. What a force designed to deal with 
the modern criminal needs is the right men, trained and 
organized on the right methods. How far London is 
getting the right men today may be gravely questioned. 
The average police-constable is of an excellent type, 
capable of discharging his routine duties with all reason- 
able efliciency. But the essential requisite in a police- 
constable is that he shall be ready for every emergency. 
Brains as well as character and physical fitness are indis- 
pensable, and it is disturbing to learn from Lord Tren- 
chard that today, in spite of the considerable increase in 
police pay, the number of London constables whose 
education was never carried beyond the elementary school 
stage constitutes between 80 and 90 per cent. of the 
whole force. There has, it is true, been some improve- 
ment in the last three or four years, but in 1931 only 
about 30 per cent. of the sejacted candidates came from 
secondary schools. Lord Trenchard clearly has it in view 
to change the status of the police force gradually but 
decisively, and to make it a career rather for the secondary 
than the elementary schoolboy, with special #syangements 
for bridging the gap between the leaving age and the age 
of entry into the force. 


The Ottawa accords have disastrously narrowed the field 
of possible agreement with Scandinavia and the Argentine. 
They cannot, of course, be denounced by. us unilaterally, 
but if necessary the Dominion partners as a whole must 
be ready to relax them wherever they stand in the way 
of a World Conference settlement. 


Policeman 


That ought to: be perfectly feasible. The mental 
exhilaration inherent in the idea of detecting or fore- 
stalling crime is considerable, and even the less spec- 
tacular forms of police work, in the shape of more 
obvious and immediate public service, have an equal 
attraction in their way. Subject to the one proviso 
that the average boy is able to look for a life career and 
steady advancement in accordance with his merits, 
Lord Trenchard should have little difficulty in getting 
from the secondary schools the recruits he wants. But 
that raises the further question of promotion, regarding 
which the present practice is in many respects unsatis- 
factory. Men of ability and of special qualifications are 
brought in at the top as Commissioners or Deputy 
Commissioners, but what may be termed the non-com- 
missioned officers and company officers of the force, 
men on whom in many cases immense responsibility 
rests, must be picked from among the rank and file. 
That, as has been said, is unsatisfactory under existing 
conditions, for the average constable, while capable of 
doing his duty efficiently under orders, is by no means 
necessarily equal to showing initiative, accepting respon- 
sibility and in his turn giving orders to others. If, on 
the other hand, the practice of bringing outsiders in to 
the secondary as well as the higher posts were adopted, 
the new type of recruit, at whom Lord Trenchard aims, 
might well feel his own chances of advancement were too 
precarious to make the profession attractive. Fortu- 
nately this difficulty is in fact unreal, for, with a new type 
of constable, there should be no serious difficulty in finding 
within the force itself men with all the necessary qualities 
for the positions of inspectors and superintendents. It 
may be hoped that the Home Secretary will take seriously 
the highly important suggestion the Commissioner of 
Police has made in this regard. 

If the police force can thus be improved in quality, 
there should be little need to increase it numerically, 
though 19,500 men is no excessive measure for the needs 
of an area with a population of something like 8,000,000. 
But another reform most manifestly needed is the relief 
of the police from certain duties which manifestly divert 
the energy of the force from its primary task. In that 
respect Lord Trenchard adduces some remarkable figures. 
Out of 50,000,000 man-hours worked by the Metropolitan 
police a year, some 500,000 man-hours were expended in 
1932 on attendances at police courts, and the preparation 
of plans in connexion with motor prosecutions, accidents, 
&e., accounted for another 100,000. The serving of 
summonses again lays an irritating burden on the police, 
for no fewer than 200,000 summonses are received for 
service every year and all of them delivered by hand. 
Every sensible man will echo Lord Trenchard’s hope that 
it may be found possible to introduce the necessary 
legislation (for apparently it cannot be done without 
legislation) to enable summonses to be served by post. 
Another obvious means of relieving the force is the 
extension of the tratlic light system. 

On the whole the metropolis can consider itself well 
protected against the most scrious crimes, and some of 
those which bulk largest in the columns of the Press are 
in fact much less frequent than the prominence given 
But there is another, a distinctly 


them would suggest. 
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disturbing side to this. Cases of larceny. of all kinds, 
and in particular of burglary and house-breaking, are 
increasing, and -it is depressing to learn that in. this 
category no more than 13 per cent. of the crimes are 
detected, the criminal going scot free in over 86 per cent. 
of the eases. The right way to deal with this particular 
problem is to regard it as a challenge. Given the right 
type of recruit to the police force, adventurous, resource- 


HE annual banquet of the Royal Academy is, by 
tradition, a ceremonial function in which the 
President finds himself side by side with representatives 
of the Royal Family, the Government, the Defence 
Forees, the Church and other national institutions. This 
year, as on previous occasions, the speeches ranged 
spaciously over the diverse problems of art, polities, 
armaments and even—in a sentence or two—ecclesiastical 
polity. If for a moment we may be disposed to think of 
these themes as irrelevant to the opening of an art exhibi- 
tion we may correct ourselves with the reflection that at 
least on this day in the year art receives an official bless- 
ing as one of the services of the State. When artists are 
invited to pay attention to matters of polities they may 
reasonably hope that politicians will pay attention to 
matters of art. It is all to the advantage of those who 
are to be, as the Archbishop of Canterbury said, the 
“guardians of beauty in our national life,” that the 
necessity of their services should be recognized by those 
who rule in politics and society. The mere praise which 
is thus publicly accorded to them is some guarantee that 
those who have bestowed it will not, on other occasions, 
discard their aesthetic creed. They are pledged to the 
support of a body which was founded “ for the purpose 
of cultivating and improving the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture,” and which today emphasizes, in 
the words of the President, that art is “a dominating 
foree in all human production ” and is “ one of the chief 
factors in national development.” 

That was recognized not only in ancient Greece, but by 
many of the rulers in Italy and France in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It was recognized by Napoleon, 
who plundered the art treasures of northern Italy in 
order to enrich the Louvre. It could scarcely be said to 
have been recognized in England during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century, which was distinguished, 
indeed, by many monuments to contemporary worthies, 
erected with much regard for their pious memory, but 
often with little consideration for art ; and the builders, 
the factory owners, the railway companies and the adver- 
tisers had carte blanche to perpetrate any atrocity they 
chose. But today. all that is changed. Our rulers not 
only go to Academy banquets and deliver graceful 
speeches. They are also willingly persuaded to intervene, 
as Mr. Baldwin intervened, when the aesthetic balance of 
London, as constructed around, the River Thames, was 
threatened by the proposed destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge. A Prime Minister—Mr. MacDonald—has again 
and again urged the need of preserving the beauties of 
the countryside. A proposal to destroy part of Carlton 
House Terrace or to obscure some portion of the view of 
the dome of St. Paul’s creates an uproar. ‘Town-planning 
schemes are now in operation with a view to preserving 
the amenities as well as the health of new and old inhabited 
areas, and local authorities have the power to call upon 
panels of architects for guidance. 

It is peculiarly noteworthy that in a time when our 
lives are so much governed by considerations of pounds, 
shillings and pence efforts have been made to assess 


Art and Public Life 
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ful, resolute, and provided: with the assistance’ of fast 
vars and wireless telegraphy, it should be possible to 
organize a campaign that will finally enable the police 
to establish a mastery even over the suburban burglar 
with odds of something like ten to one in his fayoyy. 
That at any rate is the ideal to aim at, and it is necessary 
to recognize that it will not be achieved by any blind 
prosecution of routine methods, 





beauty in terms of economic value. The Royal Commis. 
sion on Museums and Art Galleries, whilst pointing out 
the incalculable “ spiritual value ” of the national collec. 
tions, further pointed out that they have a very big 
“cash value,” running perhaps into hundreds of millions 
sterling ; that they constitute a capital asset which it 
is incumbent on the State to preserve; and that it 
‘arns dividends not only in the form of spiritual services 
to the community, but as an added attraction to this 
country, helping to draw visitors to our shores. That 
argument, which in these days cannot be negleeted. applies 
equally to the preservation of the dignity of our towns and 
the prevention of intrusive ugliness in the country. The 
organizers of the ‘‘ Come to Britain ” movement cannot 
afford to be indifferent to the plea that Britain, as a poten- 
tial attraction for dollars and franes, must be worth 
looking at—its ancient monuments, as far as_ possible, 
intact and visible, its “‘ beauty spots ” free from hoard- 
ings and petrol pumps, its country roads clear of strag- 
gling growths of jerry-built villas. And so cven the 
Royal Academy, in conjunction with the Royal Society 
of Arts, is organizing an Exhibition of Art in Industry 
for 1935, not only endeavouring to serve its own ends by 
requiring the employment of art in industry, but serving 
the ends of industry by enlisting on its side customers the 
world over who have a taste for things beautiful. “In 
this newer age of mechanism,” said Sir William Llewellyn, 
“the reason why we did not make all quantity products 
beautiful was not because it could not be done ; it is 
because we had hardly begun to try.” Now we are 
beginning to try. 

There need be no shame in emphasizing the cash 
value of art and beautiful things. For their cash value 
is only the rough-and-ready measure of their appreciation, 
It is only economically profitable to preserve art collec- 
tions and the beauty of town and country because people 
like them. Their ‘‘ cash value” is only a sign of their 
* spiritual value.” The qualities of the hills and downs, 
the sea-coasts, the rural villages and woodland landscapes 
are assets which the Board of Trade statisticians might 
calculate, growing year by year in value in proportion 
as more and more of the population appreciate them and 
seek their delights, moving out in their millions every 
fine day in search of them, Yet every year some o! 
these national treasures are dissipated. Often cnougli 
it is the public itself which destroys that which it loves. 
Still more often it is one profit-seeking section of the 
people which, in its individual interest, ruins that whichis 
of value to the rest. And sometimes, when there is no will 
to do damage, it is apathy which does the devil's work. 


“ce 


Happily there are many institutions—the National 
Trust, the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build 
ings, and other organizations—which are endeavouring 
to fight these sectional and anti-social interests. Such 
societies have the sympathy of the vast majority of the 
population behind. them; but even so they are net 
strong enough. We sce the country torn betwee! 
two conflicting interests-—-the interest of the insufficiently 
organized majority and that of a few recklessly engage! 
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in exploiting tastes whose gratification they are hindering. 
Nothing less than the well-directed strength of the State 
js needed to check the forces that have been let loose, 
beneficent in themselves, but disastrous when unguided 
—the forces that are pulling down and rebuilding all 
the towns for modern purposes, which are creating roads 
for vehicular traffic from end to end of the country, and 
are spreading over the whole countryside the devastation 





which the Victorians wrought in the towns. This is no small 


The future aspect of Britain depends on what 
we do now. And that is why we urge that it is an 
economic as well as a spiritual question. For to those 
who say that in these hard times we cannot afford to 
create a Department of Fine Art, or spare time and 
money to control the aesthetic development of Britain, 
the answer is—we cannot afford not to. 


matter, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE second and third volumes of the verbatim report 
of the Moscow Trial (in an English translation) have 
now reached me, and the question of whether the Report 
has been in any way “ edited’ can be answered. At 
some points at any rate it has. I turned naturally to 
the speeches of the Public Prosecutor, Vishinsky, to 
trace the outrageous outburst in his final address to the 
court, when he delicately suggested that the only use 
for Mr. Thornton was as manure for Soviet fields. It 
isnot there. The sentence which presumably represents 
it in the official document runs : 

“Citizen Thornton, you are already useless both here and there, 
because as a spy you have proved your utter bankruptcy, because 
you, twenty-four hours after your arrest, betrayed your agents 
and did that because you are a coward and a traitor by nature, 
so that even your own British spying organization can no longer 
truss you. And in the U.S.S.R. you are useless because after 
all that has passed nothing useful can be expected of you.” 
Monkhouse’s outburst a day or two earlier, when he 
described the whole proceedings as a frame-up, is, 
however, reported in full. The full text of Vishinsky’s 
utterance, with its declamatory laudation of the Soviet 
State and its equally declamatory denunciation of the 
capitalist world—the newspaper correspondents, of course, 
could not cable a fraction of this windy verbiage—is as 
good a demonstration as could be needed of the inex- 
tricable confusion between law and politics in Russia. 
But nothing of this kind affects the question of the 
wisdom of the British Government’s action. All I 
hear from many different quarters goes to confirm the 
impression that if Sir John Simon could have left the 
embargo alone Mr. Thornton and Mr. Macdonald would 
have been in England long before this. That was quite 
definitely indicated to the Foreign Office by the Russian 
Ambassador, but the Foreign Secretary and the Cabinet 
preferred what has not inaptly been described as thud 
and blunder methods. 

* * * * 

It is hard to believe that President Roosevelt has been 
thinking seriously of coming to the Economic Conference. 
The fate of his predecessor, Woodrow Wilson, should be 
sufficient warning, even though Mr. Roosevelt would 
no doubt avoid the initial mistakes by which Mr. Wilson 
so gravely prejudiced his future. But quite apart from 
Wilson and the Peace Conference, the fact remains that 
the power in the background is almost always more 
effective than the power in the arena. If Mr. Wilson 
had stayed at Washington in 1919 he would still have 
remained a demi-god and the world would have bowed 
to his will. When he got to Paris he was simply a human 
being and a President reduced to the level of 
Prime Minister. M. Poincaré knew all that well enough, 
and he succeeded in wrecking the Genoa Conference by 
staying away from it and laying embargoes by telephone 
on his delegates. If he had gone in person he might 
well have found it impossible to persist in an opposition 
that was easy to maintain a few hundred miles away, 

* m * * 

I have come upon evidences again aad again during 

the last week of the deep impression. which the death 


‘of Sir Henry McCardie has made upon a host of persons 


who knew him well, or slightly, or only through observing 
him in court. Enough has been said in the Press about 
his qualities as a Judge, his knowledge of case law, his 
impetuosity and readiness to generalize. But it is a 
remarkable. sign of a quality of personality rare in his 
or any profession that with one accord fellow judges, 
barristers and former pupils should have felt impelled to 
come forward and testify to his largeness of mind, his 
generosity and inspiring influence. One of his objects 
in life was to humanize the law without violating its 
legal limits, in the spirit—might one say ?—of John 
Galsworthy. As he himself said, in excusing the humorous 
remarks which were often thought to be irrelevant, 
“They are absolutely essential if you are to lessen the 
antagonism of counsel, if you are to keep the court in 


an atmosphere of humanity and kindness.” 
« x= % * 


The ghouls were given a supreme opportunity by the 
death of Lord Knebworth and the fact that Lord Lytton 
had to convey the news to Lady Lytton while she was 
entertaining a party at Covent Garden. As might be 
expected, The Times and Morning Post made no reference 
to a poignantly intimate scene. Neither did the 
Daily Herald. The News-Chronicle mentioned the episode 
briefly and with restraint. The Daily Mail and (sur- 
prisingly) the Daily Telegraph were the worst offenders 
against decency, though the Express was not far behind 
either. The writer whose pen described the scene 
in detail for the last-named journal related how “it made 
me ashamed that I was witness to something so sacred.” 
The emotion evidently evaporated well before Press-time. 
Since each of the three papers which dwelt on the topic 
told a different story, at least two of them clearly make up 


in imagination for what they lack in taste. 
. * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George, I should judge from estimates 
I have heard made in a reliable quarter, should 
with reasonable luck clear £100,000 from his forthcoming 
autobiography, which Ivor Nicholson and Watson are to 
publish. That, of course, is not a single fee. There is a 
question of the book rights, the serial rights and the 
instalment rights (i.e., for issue on deferred payment 
terms by some concern other than the actual publishers) 
on both sides of the Atlantic. And in a case like this 
translation rights have no doubt to be added. The Daily 
Telegraph, which is to publish selections in advance, will 


not have secured that privilege for much under £20,000, 
* x * x 


I am sorry Convocation at Oxford has rejected the 
Master of Balliol’s proposal to reduce the M.A. fee from £12 
to £5, making up for the loss of revenue by charging 6s. a 
term to every undergraduate (whether he takes a degree or 
not). That seems to me perfectly fair. There is no reason 
why the support of the University should depend 
especially on men who, cither from the need of their pro- 
fession or their peculiar devotion to the Alma Mater, pro- 
ceed to take and pay for the degree they are supposed to 
have already earned. It is not surprising that so many 


men, outside the teaching profession, refrain from taking 
their M.A. at all. 


JANUS, 
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The Oxford Movement 
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Our Debt to the Tractarians 


By Lorp Hucn Ceci. 


[An article on “ The Oxford Movement : 


Tractarianism and its Dangers,” 


by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Knox, will appear 


in neat week's SPECTATOR. | 


Ww are about to celebrate the centenary of the 
Oxford Movement. This Movement took place 

a world immeasurably different from our own. 
ania our interest must necessarily be specially 
directed to so much of the Movement as permanently 
influenced the Church of England rather than to those 
aspects of it which were only of temporary significance. 
This must also make our interest in some of the great 
figures who first led the Movement, belong rather to 
the region of history than of contemporary thought. 
Newman, the most brilliant of all, left behind him some 
works of his Oxford days which have lasted—notably 
the contribution to religious philosophy made by the 
Oxford University Sermons and the frank candour with 
which Tract XC expounded the true character of the 
39 Articles. But in other respects lis influence, extra- 
ordinarily incisive and effective at the time, was too 
foreign to th» temperament of Englishmen generally 
to have a lasting effect on the English church. Pusey 
likewise, who by his solid learning gave great strength 
to the Movement, especially after Newma tn’s secession, 
was too deeply associated with a rigorous fundamentalism 
to have a persistent influence. Keble, as the example 
of a sanctified life devoted to the pastoral care of 
parish, is more typical of one great element which has 
lasted in the Oxford Movement. But I should say that 
of all the names which may properly be called Tractarian, 
the name of Dean Church, who was of the younger 
generation of Tractarians, most symbolizes the per- 
manent character which the Movement impressed upon 
the Church of England. If St. Paul’s Cathedral as it 
was in 1833 be compared with St. Paul’s Cathedral as 
it is to-day, the magnitude of one aspect of the Tractarian 
achievement will be fully felt. 

It must be added that two of the main themes which 
were common to the teaching of all the Tractarian 
leaders have in a large measure prevailed and been 
accepted by the Church of England. I mean, first, the 
revolt from the Erastianism and insularity of outlook 
which had grown up in England. It was against 
Erastianism that Keble’s sermon about National Apostasy 
was preached, and the belief that the Church was part 
of the state organization was accepted to a_ greater 
degree than it would be easy for our generation to 


understand. The Royal Arms was the common, if not 
universal, ornament in churches. Burke’s eloquent 


defence of church establishments, in the ‘* Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” though in the highest degree 
favourable to the Church, spoke of the relation between 
church and state in terms which an ardent churchman 
would not use today. And when reformers rightly 
demanded drastic changes, it was to Parliament that 
they lookel; and only a very few thought of the 
restoration of the Convocations and none, I suppose, 
dreamed of a Church Assembly. Even among High 
Churchmen the theory that church and state were 
different aspects of one body still largely prevailed ; 
and though the formularies of the Church affirmed the 
royal supremacy in very mild terms, it was and remained 


for a long time after 1833 the general disposition of 


churchmen to look to the King’s courts for the deter- 
mination of spiritual issues rather than to the episcopate. 
Indeed, when the presbyterian Church of Scotland made 
its great struggle on the question of patronage, it was 
used as an argument in Parliament that you could not 


give to the Scottish Church the liberty which a majority 
of its ministers 
similar concessions in England— 
a reduction to the absurd. 

In all this controversy we have made great progress, 
If we have still some distance to travel before we attain 
to the goal of a church which is really free in spiritual 
things, we have certainly traversed more than half the 
ground that lay before the Tractarians in 1833. Caesar's 
grip on the things of God is now feeble and ineffectual, 
And not only the Erastianism but in less degree the in- 
sularity too of the English Church has diminished. This 
hewever is by no means only due to the influence of 
Tractarianism : it is part of that narrowing and drawing to- 
gether of the world, the political importance of which has 
become a commonplace ; and it has also been strengthened 
by the growth in the British Empire and in the United States 
of large churches in full communion with the See of Canter- 
bury which are, on the one hand, entirely separated from the 
state and, on the other, detached from the purely insular 
influence of England. Working side by side with these 
strong influences, the Tractarian zeal for the catholicity 
of Christ’s Church has been readily listened to and has 
extended itself not only to Evangelicals within the 
Church but in a remarkable degree to the nonconformist 
churches outside. Almost every christian in England 
would now affirm—and indeed insist —that the Catholic 
Church must be thought of as something far tran- 
scending any national limits. Doubtless theologians 
would have said the same in 1838, but even among them 
classed the Church of 


-which was regarded as 


many would have Rome as 
Antichrist, and the ordinary man_ would have 
taken little interest in any Christianity across the 
Channel. 


Closely associated with this emphasis on catholicity 
was the revival, devotional quite as much as dogmatic, 
of the use and honour of sacraments. Nothing was more 
prominent in the Tracts than insistence on the value of 
sacraments and especially of the Eucharist, and in no 
respect has the teaching of Tractarians more changed 
the Church of England. It is difficult for us to realize 
what the Church must have been like when in the great 
majority of parishes Holy Communion was only celebrated 
four times a year, whereas now there is hardly : any church 
in which it is not celebrated every week. The devotional 
use of the Lord’s Supper has indeed gone far beyond those 
who accept Tractarian teaching in point of doctrine. 
The great majority of Evangelicals now cordially agree 
that devotion to Christ’s great sacramental ordinance is 
a vital feature in the christian life. And what may be 
called the sacramental principle, that is, that material 
and physical things may be instruments of divine grace, 
has gained, if not quite to the same extent, adherents and 
ace eptane e throughout the Church, although it is assailed 
not only by old-fashioned Low Churchmen but also by 
new influences, like Christian Science. 

Tractarianism has thus greatly prevailed. And it is 4 
question whether it is not now approaching the point at 
which a movement comes to an end because part of its 
teaching is universally accepted and part has failed and 
fallen into neglect and oblivion. Indeed, so far as the 
Movement still exists as a movement it has developed 
into what is called Anglo-Catholicism, and those who are 
generally spoken of by that name certainly give the in 
pression of being different from the Tractarians in intel: 
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jectual power and moral dignity, and from the’ earlier 
Ritualists in the sanctity of their personal lives. This is, 
tobe sure, only true of those who make a large splash— 
and not of all of them—but is not true of the unpre- 
tentious followers of Anglo-Catholic principles who are 
jittle noticed. Still it is certainly a pity that those who 
are in common speech associated with the Tractarian 
tradition, and are themselves proud of that tradition, 
should often seem small-minded men, concerned with 
mall things, provoking rather uncharitable attacks, and 
themselves guilty of a rather uncharitable attitude. The 
Tractarians, partly by reason of the ability of some of 
them, but much more by reason of the austerity of the 
moral and spiritual life which they led, played a more 
dignified part; and though not always guiltless of 
breaches of charity, seem much greater men than those 


who are heard to-day at Anglo-Catholic Congresses. 
Moreover new controversies are growing up which are 
far more important than anything which divides an 
Anglo-Catholic from an Evangelical; and though these 
controversies must of course feel the effect of what Trac- 
tarianism has wrought in the Church of England, the 
combatants will be ranged on different lines from those of 
the controversies of the 19th century ; and the abilities 
of such young men as are concerned with religion in the 
future will not consciously be under the influence of 
Tractarian thought. Yet the Tractarian success and 
achievement which I have tried to sketch remain part 
of the heritage of the Church of England; and that 
Church and even the world that surrounds it will be very 
different from what they would have been if the Tracts 
for the Times had never been written. 


The Leisure of the Workless 


By C. DELISLE Burns. 


HAT are the unemployed to do while they are 
unemployed? A few practical answers to that 
question have been found in some clubs and charitable 
societies : and some general consideration has been 
given to the problem under the auspices of the National 
Council of Social Service. The Carnegie Trust discussed 
it rather fully in its annual report, issued last week. 
But there is no public policy on the matter and hardly 
any sign that its importance is recognized. The situation 
has greatly changed since the foundations of our present 
policy on unemployment were laid; and it is time that 
there should be some study of the problem of leisure 
involved in long-period unemployment, especially among 
young and energetic men and women. Clearly the two 
established principles of policy remain valid : we should 
endeavour to decrease unemployment and we should 
make provision for maintenance during unemployment. 
But in the days when these principles led to the organiza- 
tion of the Employment Exchanges and of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, to be without work meant only to wait 
for an interval between jobs. Nowadays, on the other 
hand, for great numbers of men and women jobs are 
only intervals in long stretches of unemployment. In 
such long stretches something more is needed than 
maintenance. 

When there are no new ideas to fit a new situation, 
quite unsuitable old ideas do duty. The traditional 
uses of leisure include games, entertainment and “ rest ” ; 
but the use of these depends upon the need of those 
who have too little leisure. The unemployed have too 
much leisure. And again, the sons and daughters of 
workers have inherited the traditions that a “ job of 
work” is worth doing; and they live among those for 
whom work is natural. Slackers, indeed, may be found 
in any social circle ; but most of the younger men and 
women who cannot now find work genuinely desire not 
merely maintenance but also something to try their 
strength and skill as workers. Although obviously they 
enjoy and should enjoy games, they need also something 
more like a job. 

Help for the unemployed must not be allowed to 
injure those who are still in paid occupations, either 
by decreasing employment or by reducing wages. Again, 
the provision of something to do, for those without 
work, must not be a mere substitute for a policy of 
increasing employment. We are discussing not a sub- 
stitute for, but an addition to, existing policy. Some 
schemes of work for the unemployed aim at increasing 
their supplies: but that again is a different problem. 
The real issue depends upon the characteristics of 


“ work,” apart from the fact that it is a source of income. 
First, in all work there is enjoyment of the use of 
one’s own creative abilities or energies. All the early 
forms of work have been associated with the arts. The 
sailor’s chanty is a song of work; and _ harvesting 
has been the source of dance and drama. Surely 
those who now cannot find work for pay might have 
some of the joy of work in its other aspects, not as a 
source of income. Secondly, most normal folk enjoy 
working in company. Half of the satisfaction in factory 
or office life comes from the companionship enjoyed in 
doing the work. The younger of those now out of 
work feel the lack of such fellowship. Let us assume 
that quite work could be planned—the 
making of anything not for sale. The mere energy and 
time spent upon it would give to many in long periods 
of unemployment just what they need to prevent 
depression and despair. Clearly the unemployed them- 
selves would have to show a desire for such activities ; 
for we are not discussing “ training,” nor compulsory 
conditions for the receipt of benefit. And in fact, in 
some towns groups of those without work have already 
organized among themselves decorative work, repairs, 
instrumental music and singing. But there are still 
thousands of the unemployed who lack only the oppor- 
tunities or the knowledge required for using their 
These can be helped by public 


* useless ” 


energies to effect. 
policy. 

More than a year ago the German Government sup- 
ported the organization of voluntary groups of unem- 
ployed, for forest clearing or other land work, without 
pay; and last summer I myself saw groups of these 
youths returning from the forest with spades on the 
shoulders, singing. The German public authorities 
happen to possess uncleared forest land. But their plan 
does not exhaust all the possibilities. Our public policy 
might provide or support the provision of opportunities 
for voluntary work in common among the more energetic 
of those who are without paid work. The trade unions 
also might face in a new way the new problem created 
by the long-period unemployment from which so many 
of their members are suffering. For there is one most 
fundamental cause of despair among the best of these 
workers: it is that they feel that the community has 
no “place” for them. Thousands of boys and girls 
are now entering a world in which they seem not to be 
needed. But we all know that, if war were to come, 
the community would soon find a place for all of its 
members. No one would be excluded from taking a 
hand, least of all those who were eager to help. 
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Has the community no common needs in peace? 
Must energy and youthful idealism run to waste, because 
the economic system is choked by goods which cannot 
be used by those who lack them ? Have we not enough 
imagination anywhere in our country to make some 
place for those who have no paid occupation, in order 
that they may at least feel that they belong to us? 


ST 


The problem ‘is not economic. It is, in the maiy 
psychological. Obsolete habits of mind prevent - 
seeing that we are faced by a new form of the problem 
of leisure. We may indeed store some of the surplus 
goods produced; but that other result of the new 
economic situation—the surplus of leisure—is running 
to waste. 


What Marxism Is 


By R. C. K. Ensor. 


NE of the curiosities of the present reaction in 
Germany is its vocabulary. Almost anything or 
anybody whom the Nazis disapprove is called “‘ Marxist.” 
This nebulous misuse of a term in itself precise might 
surprise one in Germany, of all countries. For Marx 
wrote in the German language, and his works had more 
readers there than anywhere else. It is 85 years since 
the appearance of his greatest pamphlet—the Communist 
Manifesto—which he wrote with Engels. It is 66 years 
since the appearance of his greatest book—the first 
volume of Capital. These works have had very large 
circulations, and have been translated into every civilized 
tongue. There is no excuse for English students of 
politics and economics remaining ignorant of one of the 
most seminal thinkers of modern times. 

Though he prided himself on logic, Marx was of too 
dynamic a temperament to have a really tidy mind. 
Two men tried to co-exist within him—the scientific 
theorist who wished to study how and why things 
happened, and the revolutionary conspirator who 
desired them to happen in a particular way. There was 
yet a third man—the dialectician, who had worked under 
Hegel at Berlin, and who persisted in organizing his ideas 
under the forms of the Hegelian philosophy. And 
perhaps we should add a fourth—the social satirist who 
seemed to derive a sardonic satisfaction from the very 
spectacle of the evils which he exposed. I do not think 
it can be pretended that these four powerful claimants to 
the direction of his thought solved the problem of harmon- 
izing their pretentions. There are many inner 
contradictions in him; some obvious, some latent, and 
therefore the more mischievous. Yet the general scope 
of his doctrine is not really hard to define. 

The starting-point is his economic determinism or, to 
use the jargon of the school, the “ materialist conception 
of history.” According to it the manner in which the 
requirements of life are produced determines, in the last 
analysis, the social ideas and institutions of an historical 
epoch. If the foundations of the former are changed, the 
latter must be changed correspondingly. But the change, 
though inevitable, is not immediate ; periods of pain and 
struggle intervene. These are the periods of social 
revolution ; in which the fight between the old order and 
the new is waged between the classes, into which society 
is divided. 

The discrepancy to-day, he held, is between“a manner of 
production, which is social, and property institutions, 
which are individual. Private property, as we know it, 
corresponds to a pre-factory stage, when the units of 
production were individual families of peasants and 
artisans. Its survival to-day in the form of private 
ownership of socially employed capital entails an in- 
evitable class-struggle between “capitalists” and 
“ proletarians,” 7.e., between the owners of the means of 
production and the non-propertied wage-earning workers. 
Two essential features of the process are, in his view, the 
“exploitation ” of the workers and the concentration of 
industry into fewer and larger units. ‘ Exploitation ” 
connects with his theory of ‘ surplus-value ” ; which in 





turn connects with Ricardo’s theory of wages, and in its 
details has since been (by Béhm-Bawerk and other 
critics) more completely devastated than any other main 
part of Marx’s theory. Without going into such details, 
one may say that the popular form in which it has 
*“ come over,” is that work is the source of all wealth, but 
that the worker as wage-earner only gets a fraction of 
what he produces, because the rest (‘* surplus-value ”) is 
wrung from him by the capitalist. Concentration of 
industry connects similarly with Marx’s division of capital 
under two heads: (1) “‘ constant ” (which is the “ fixed 
capital” of the classical economists, plus outlay on 
materials) ; (2) ‘‘ variable,” 7.e., wages to workers. It is 
the tendency of capitalist production to keep on increasing 
the proportion of (1) to (2), because (since there is a limit to 
lengthening hours and lowering wages) this affords the 
only open road along which to cheapen production and 
beat competitors. Hence the perpetual agglomeration of 
capital into larger and larger units. 

This tendency—which is progressive and can no more 
be permanently stopped than water can flow uphill— 
Marx thought would go on, till the contrast between the 
socialized mode of production and the narrow basis of 
ownership on which it rested became unsupportable. The 
inverted pyramid would topple over. The few capitalists, 
who had expropriated everybody else, would now in tum 
be expropriated. In the early days of the Communist 
Manifesto he and Engels figured to themselves this change 
as catastrophic. An apocalyptic hour would “ ring the 
knell ” of capitalism, and a Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
would take over from the capitalists. This is the present 
doctrine of the Soviet and the Third International ; and 


.at an institution like the Marx-Engels Institute at Moscow 


the Communist Manifesto ranks as the Ten Command: 
ments or the Sermon on the Mount in the Marxist scrip- 
tures. But the Socialism of Western Europe (repre: 
sented by the Second International) had before the War 
moved on, as Marx and Engels (especially Engels) them- 
selves did, to a more evolutionary view. 

This is not the place to discuss at length how far 
Marx was right or wrong. I merely wanted to tell the 
truth about ‘‘ Marxism.” Shaping his ideas in the 
*forties and ‘fifties of last century (and dying in 1883), 
he missed some things. He never realized how greatly 
the standards of proletarian living could and would be 
raised under capitalism in the Western countrics. He 
saw only the beginnings of the profound change implied 
by the transfer of capitalist undertakings to limited 
companies with their vast multitude of shareholders. 
There was a good deal that he did not know about cur- 
rency and banking; and he never resolved the inner 
clashes—noted above—between Marx the _ objective 
student, Marx the revolutionary conspirator, and Marx 
the Hegelian dialectician. Darwinism, which might have 
helped, reached him rather too late. His “ materialist 
conception of history ” can be (and often is) stated in 
vast-iron terms which render it absurd. Yet, rightly 
understood as the assertion, or rather (since he was the 
first to make it) the discovery, of the supreme importancé 
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of economics for the understanding: of history, it was 
thaps the greatest of all his great impulses to 
thought. 
A word more should be added about the “ colour ”’ or 
“flavour” of Marxism. Marx was a Jew, baptized from 


litical motives at the age of six. Consequently, he had ° 


no faith, and his attitude towards religion was one of 
cynicism. Again, he was an anti-sentimentalist—re- 
acting at once against the Hegelian idealists, who wor- 
shipped the Prussian State, and the Liberals whose weak 
romanticism caused the fatal breakdown of the 1848 up- 


heavals in Germany and France. The ‘“ materialist 


conception” is sometimes flaunted as a satire on all 
spiritual things. Lastly, he had a biting wit, which 
rather degenerated into a taste for snarls. In the result 
much of his writing exhales that cynical, hate-laden air, 


Sparing 


which breathes most familiarly, perhaps, upon us today 
from the well-known portraits of Lenin. To me, per- 
sonally, this has always been odious; and before the War 
I heard several very leading continental Socialists make 
the same confession. But today it seems to chime in 
rather naturally with the shabby cynicism of the post- 
War decade. 

Some sense of that lies behind the Nazis’ vocabulary. 
They are would-be idealists, and hark back, if not to 
Hegel, to Fichte. But in the main ‘“ Marxist ” is for 
them a mere portmanteau word. It covers the Com- 
munists and Socialists alike, and, since Marx was a Jew, 
tars the Jews with the same brush. And so the Weimar 
régime becomes the ‘“ Marxist Republic”; though 
Heaven knows there is little or nothing that it ever did in 
which poor Marx could have recognized himself ! 


the Rod 


By HELEN Stimpson. 


“(HE said that none but those who had been in the 
position of a governess could ever realize the 
dark side of respectable human nature.” I am happy 
to offer in disproof of Miss Bronté’s saying the 
Journal of a lady who in 1822 “entered upon the 
important charge,” as she puts it, ‘ of Mother and Gover- 
ness to Miss Eliza, Miss Emily, and Master William Hale,” 
while the children’s parents were soldiering at the 
Cape. 
‘The infants’ ages are not given, but since they could 
“do little more than speak, read, write, sew, and learn a 
verse or two of Dr. Watts’ hymns” it may be presumed 
that they were not very old. They had only two hours a 
day at their books; the rest of the time they played 
Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral, and “ games requiring 
bodily exercise.”” Miss Bradburne topped off the day with 
a reading from Scripture. 

This was very well. Present day educationists, sniff- 

ing round Miss Bradburne’s system in search of something 
they may disapprove, can only grumble that there seems 
to be a little too much religion about. Religion they see 
as something that is apt to sink in deep and fester. It 
compels repressions. The young Hales had been started 
off in India without any notion of religion at all, and it will 
astonish no modern to learn that their very first Sunday 
in Kensington was marked for disaster. 
‘“T found on my return that they had been playing with 
dolls, and paying no regard to the Sabbath. As they have 
not been taught to reverence this Holy Day it is rather 
difficult to force a due observance of it without making 
Sunday unpleasant.” Miss Bradburne took the course 
of substituting Bible stories for the dolls, and her excel- 
lent good sense showed in her choice ; Noah with his ark 
and all the animals, Daniel’s lions, Elisha’s two she-bears 
made an exciting series. 

The idea of an ever-present God was one not difficult 
to instil. The girls with equanimity permitted her to 
point out that God saw them bite their threads instead 
of cutting them at sewing; Willie, after a sighting-shot 
in which he inquired if big birds sometimes ate little 
birds, declared that he would like to be a little bird: 
“IT would rather be eat up than be wicked.” They re- 
buked each other from God’s standpoint. A pain in 
Emily’s stomach of which she said, ‘* It comes and goes, 
and comes and goes, and that is the way it serves me,”’ 
Was set down by Eliza with some gusto to God’s will. 
She followed up this score by thanking her governess, 
With all a small girl’s joy in priggishness, for taking such 
pains with them. ‘ I feel happier and happier when you 
tell me to do right, because when I grow up I might do 


wrong. I am glad you told me not to eat with my front 
teeth.” They were—this is an odd fact for the moderns 
to realize—in no way intimidated or depressed by so 
much religious instruction. They were suddenly behold- 
ing themselves as Christians, a status of which they 
had hitherto had no conception, and of which Papa 
and Mamma had not informed them. (Eliza: “ I never 
knew in India that we were sinners.”) They had 
gained in importance as every child likes to do. Religion, 
far from clouding their infant horizons, afforded them: 
good games to play, a sense of superiority, and an 
excellent field for competition. 

Miss Bradburne went further; she did not allow her 
charges to pick and choose their lessons. She had no 
scruple about boring them; boredom was discipline, so 
that what they lost on the swings of knowledge they made 
up on the roundabouts of self-command. She had an 
enormous advantage over the moderns in that she could 
unfalteringly’ distinguish right from wrong, and had no 
qualms about the ultimate benefit to be derived from 
punishment. 

Willie, the second day after her arrival, asked “ in 
an impertinent manner, ‘ Am I to mind everything what 
you say?’ With calmness but determination I an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, Sir, everything ; and if you do not behave 
better I shall shut you up a prisoner in another room, and 
not suffer you to be with us.’ It was not necessary ”’ 
(this with evident relief) “ to proceed to extremities, for 
he soon not only felt his mind conquered——” 

The modern educationist can read no further without 
letting off a little steam. Shut a child up alone! Con- 
quer his mind! This is the stuff that bad dreams are 
made of. So the psychologists; but hear Miss Brad- 
burne. not only felt his mind conquered, but 
began to be sensible that I desired to treat him kindly 
and I believe he now loves me.” True, this is only one- 
sided evidence, but reliable, since the narrator invariably 
set down, as well as her victories, every score made 





against her. 

““Miss B.: ‘ This is not good butter.’ 

“Wii: ‘But still, you ought to be thankful to God 
for.it.’” 

“I desired Emily to reach me the narrow tape. When 
giving it to me she said, *‘ I hope, Ma’am, you will go in 
the narrow path!” 

Willie had an irritating trick of self-praise : “ ‘ It was 
very kind of me to lend Emmy my cart.’ ‘I am good 
now.’”” He was allowed to-praise himself on condition 
he would also rebuke his own misbehaviour —‘* *‘ How 


>? 


unkind that was of me! What an ill-temper I am in! 
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The boy followed this plan with impartiality and enjoy- 
ment, trumpeting his sins, and getting rid in the most 
effectual way of his feelings of guilt. Besides this, he 
evolved—Miss Bradburne, in her series of Animals of the 
Bible, may have touched on the scapegoat—a method of 
putting off responsibility for sin. ‘‘ You know, Miss 
Bradburne, that God will perhaps break your neck if 
you let us be naughty.” 

Mamma had been much firmer than this; on one 
occasion, Emily recounted admiringly, she had whipped 
one of them for telling a he, to which Miss Bradburne 
from the heights of her own knowledge of right and 
wrong was able to reply: “That was verv kind of 
your Mamma.” The question of stealing came up. 
““*Kliza, did you ever steal?’ Eliza: ‘No, Ma’am, 
I don’t think I ever did. Mamma never punished me 
for it, so I believe I never did.’ ” 

This notion, that the wrong action was the punishable 
action, was simple ; the children accepted it as dogs do, 
and cheerfully took such risks as it implied. The possi- 
bility of retribution lends a spice to ill-doing such as 
children whose self-expression is their parents’ law can 
never know. They were not the puzzled percipients of 
moral suasion, but swashbucklers daring physical penal- 
ties. That they might grow up repressed never occurred 
to Miss Bradburne, who, if the idea had dawned, would 
undoubtedly have thought it an excellent thing. After 
some enormity—they had quarrelled, fought, and 
actually tried to bribe the maid to say they had been 
good while their instructress was out—she spoke sternly : 

‘“* Go into the little drawing-room, sit there till I come 
downstairs, and I hope God will put into my heart the 
best way to punish you.” 

It was a sweeping punishment that was dictated from 
on high. A “ very serious talk on the sinfulness of their 
conduct,” no dessert, imprisonment in a room without 
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books or occupation ; and when they reappeared at tea. 
time, “* I did not suffer them to converse with me.” After 
a prayer (dictated) they were formally taken back into 
favour, and then “ these little children sat close to me on 
the couch, and put their arms round my waist. 
‘I do love you so!’ Willie: ‘ And so do I,” 

This, of course, proves nothing. Miss Bradburne’s 
yoke lay light on the spirits of the young Hales because. 
perhaps, each was the type of child that takes kindly to 
yokes. Still, a question does intrude itself; is “hed 
an order, showing like a clear path in the attractive 
jungle of doing as you please, sometimes a relict ? 

Willie’s letter to his parents, dictated at the age of four, 
seems to sum up the children’s state of mind. 

“Dear Papa and Mamma, 

“Tam very happy with Miss Bradburne, and Tam going 
to have a cross bun for my tiffin and we have a nice cake 
made and we have very comforable beds and furnishur, 
We have all a nice pencil of our own. I have a little chair 
of my own and Eliza and Emily have stools. We all go to 
church and I like it very much I heard the command- 
ments. We have a kind aunt Smelt is very kind to us too 
and we ought to be good I think.” 

Goodness is a quality convenient to grown-ups, because 
it ensures less noise, damage, and intervention than 
naughtiness ; and it is this very convenience thet now- 
adays makes goodness suspect. Good children are 
repressed ;_ in their meekness and silence every kind of 
mental trouble is hatching, to burst out later on in bank- 
ruptcies and unhappy love-affairs. So the moderns say, 
But how if a child is really happier doing what he is told, 
timidly the reactionary enquires ? The question is lost 
in a roar of disapproval ; away with such a child to the 
Epsilons, and good riddance !_ The reactionary is silenced, 
All the same, with Miss Bradburne’s Journal open before 
her, she cannot help just wondering. 


emily : 


La Crise Du Parti Soctaliste Francais 


(D’un CorrESPONDANT FRANCAIS.) 


ETTE crise est réelle et sillustre dun certain 
C nombre de faits qu il convient tout d’abord de 
‘appeler. Dans un scrutin intervenu a la Chambre des 
députés, le 28 février, 104 députés socialistes votérent 
pour le gouvernement qui demandait un sacrifice financier 
réduit aux fonctionnaires, et 20 se prononcérent contre 
eette mesure. Cette division du groupe parlementaire 
provoqua la démission retentissante de son président 
M. Léon Blum, et il fut décidé de soumettre ce conflit 
a Varbitrage d’un congrés national du parti qui fut 
convoqué pour les 16 et 17 Avril a Avignon. Mais 
avant méme que ce congrés se réunit, une nouvelle 
division des suffrages parlementaires devait se produire. 
Le 14 Avril, 90 députés socialistes votérent les crédits 
militaires pour empécher la chtite du ministére Daladier, 
tandis que 29 s’abstenaient et que 10 seulement votaient 
contre. 

Ces deux votes attestent, dans le groupe parlementaire, 
deux tendances: Tune, celle de la majorité, qui consiste 
a soutenir le gouvernement, méme en subissant des 
exigences contraires 4 la doctrine; TV autre, celle de la 
minorité, qui consiste 4 sacrifier le Cabinet plutot que 
de transiger sur les principes. 

Ce conflit de tendances fut done soumis a larbitrage 
des délégués des fédérations départementales, c’est-a-dire 
des ‘‘ millitants ”’ et, au congrés d’Avignon, aprés des 


séanees assez orageuses, les minoritaires du groupe 
parlementaire triomphérent par 2807 mandats contre 925. 
Les situations se trouvaient ainsi renversées ct lon 


pourrait croire, 4 premicre vue, que le vote du congrés 
d’Avignon prouve que les élus ne sont plus 4 Punisson de 
leurs électeurs. La vérité est sensiblement différente, 
mais elle n’apparait que si on analyse Vorigine des 
deux tendances que nous avons définies. 

Cette origine est dordre électoral. Parmi les quelque 
130 membres que comprend le groupe parlementaire 
socialiste, 90 ne furent élus qu’au second tour de scrutin, 
et grace au désistement de leurs concurrents radicaux- 
socialistes. Ils doivent done tenir compte, au moins 
dans une certaine mesure, de ces éléments bourgeois, 
proprictaires terriens pour la plupart, qui, par esprit 
de discipline démocratique, leur acecordérent leurs 
suffrages. 

Quel que soit leur attachement au programme de 
leur parti et méme leur déférence pour Tes comités social- 
istes qui les ont accrédités, ils se sentent enclins aux 
concessions envers le parti voisin ot se reerutent les 
électeurs dont dépend leur réelection. 

L’autre section de 40 députés environ qui furent 
élus au premier tour de scrutin représente, en général, 
des circonscriptions ouvriéres ot le collectivisme orthodoxe 
est beaucoup plus en faveur. Pour ces élus, lP'adversaire 
a redouter n’est pas 4 droite, mais 4 gauche. ‘est le 
communiste. La prudence consiste done 4 ne pas faite 
aux partis bourgeois, méme au parti radical-socialiste, 
des concessions qui pourraient lui étre imputées comme 
la rancon de faveurs gouvernementales. 

Ce rapide apercu sur les origines éleetorales du groupe 
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parlenzentaire socialiste explique, au moins en partie, 
fattitude de la majorité des élus et sa condamnation 
par la majorité du Congrés ot ne sont représentés que 
les militants. Les chefs reconnus des deux sections 
sont M.M. Blum et Renaudel. A la Chambre c’est 
M. Renaudel qui l’emporte, mais devant le Congrés, la 
cause est jugée en faveur de M. Blum. 

La résolution votée par le Congrés réprouve la politique 
de soutien et prescrit une politique de pression. Quelles 
en seront les conséquences pratiques ? Faut-il prévoir 
qu’au premier tournant dangereux, le Ministére Daladier 
se trouvera privé de l’appui socialiste et subira le sort 
du Ministére Herriot en décembre 1932, et celui du 
Ministére Boncour en février 1933? Ce n’est pas 
certain. M. Renaudel ct ses amis ont déja fait connaitre 
quils ne se préteraient pas 4 un jeu de massacre des 
gouvernements républicains, estimant que cette politique 
est dommageable, dans les circonstances présentes, 
aux chances de paix qui s’offrent encore a l'Europe 
en, partie courbée sous le poids des dictatures. C'est 
dire que de nouveaux incidents parlementaires sont 
a prévoir. 

Mais alors faut-il envisager la seission? Le Secré- 
taire-général adjoint du parti l’a fait entrevoir comme 
lissue normale de la crise. M. Renaudel s'est 
aflirmé convaincu que Vunité pourrait étre maintenuc. 
M. Blum exercera sans doute son autorité en vue 
de rapprocher les deux fractions. Mais ce ne sera pas 
chose facile. 


Art 


The Royal Academy 

Many people unreflectingly use the word academic as a term 
of general abuse, as the Communist uses bourgeois. But if 
they were pinned down to a more careful usage they would 
probably admit that, whatever bad qualities they connected 
with academism, they associated with it at least one good 
quality, namely technical efficiency. That, at least, was my 
idea of the matter as I approached Burlington House to visit 
the 165th Exhibition of the Royal Academy. But, if I was 
right in my conception of academism, the Royal Academy is 
not academic. For, whereas I expected to be confronted with 
acres of soulless skill, actually I found almost as little skill as 
soul, 

The level of technical efficiency is perhaps more con- 
spicuously low among the Academicians and Associates than 
among the other exhibitors. Of the landscapes, for instance, 
consider Mr. Bishop’s Shakespeare's Cliff (26) in which not 
only is there no life and no real sun, but also the sea appears to 
be rather in a vertical than in a horizontal plane. Mr. 
Farquharson’s Scotish Moor scenes can only claim to appeal 
to the sentiments, not to the eye, and few painters can ever 
have used oil paints with so little feeling for their sensuous 
charm, or tortured them into a more unpleasant texture. 
Even Mr. Munnings, who can admittedly handle pigment 
with a certain superficial swagger, rarely shows the same 
efliciency in the matter of composition. He seldom seems to 
get beyond the rather monotonous method of placing the 
principal elements of his design, usually, of course, horses, in 
straight rows parallel with the plane of the canvas, and seen 
exactly in profile. 

Among the figure and portrait painters the situation is even 
worse. In Sir George Clausen’s lifeless portrait of Sir Raymond 
Unwin (11) the ill-drawn hands and faultily constructed head 
are poor evidence of technical dexterity. Even so clever a 


portrait painter as Mr. Harcourt is not above uncertainties of 


drawing, as for instance in the arm of Sir Herbert Austin (126), 
and Mr. Kelly can fail in the simplest problems of perspective, 
witness the background of The Jester (378). Mr. Cadogan 
Cowper can only reduce his sitters to the deadness of wax 
models and tinted photographs. 

Leonardo said: ‘* The first thing in painting is that the 
objects it represents should appear in relief,” and elsewhere 
he maintains that one’of the glories of painting is that it 





’ 


makes ‘* objects near by seem far away.’ And I cannot help 
thinking that on these two scores he would have formed a very 
low opinion of Sir John Lavery, had he been able to visit 
this Academy. This painter is represented by five works, of 
which four are portraits and one a presentation group. In 
one portrait, that of Dr. Max Porges (370), one can almost say 
that the head has some sort of reality, the forms some sort 
of solidity. In the portrait of Mr. James Maxton (226) again 
the head exists, but the painter seems entirely to have 
neglected everything else in the picture. The other portraits, 
Lady Castlerosse (23) and Shelagh (188) can only conveniently 
be described in German as Undinge. They just do not exist, 
or to be more accurate they exist only as areas of canvas 
covered with pigment. As patterns, as representations of 
solid objects, of faces, of stuffs, of characters, they simply are 
not. They have neither drawing, construction nor handling 
of paint. 


No doubt there are many excuses for painting a bad picture 
of a scene such as The Prince of Wales receiving . . . Letters 
Patent . . . granting Livery to the Honourable Company of 
Master Mariners (217). No doubt the artist was commissioned 
to do it and did not choose it himself. No doubt he was 
prevented by circumstances from making all the notes and 
sketches which he required. No doubt a composition with 
large numbers of small figures is difficult to manage. But Sir 
John Lavery need not have made it as bad as this. Above all 
he might have made some “ objects near by seem far away.” 
He might have suggested that the scene took place in a room, 
in a three dimensional space, and that this space was filled 
with air. Instead he has preferred to paint a number of flat 
silhouettes pinned hard against a wall which is on a level with 
the canvas. 

But this is not the worst peinture de circonstance in the 
exhibition. The credit for that goes to Miss Margaret 
Lindsay Williams for her picture, The Reopening of St. Paul's 
(439). The eight figures of this picture are placed on the 
canvas without any relation to each. other at all, just as a 
village photographer might have arranged them, slightly 
smirking and with all eyes fixed on the camera. One could 
excuse the painter to some extent on the grounds that a 
painting such as this must almost inevitably be based on a 
series of sketches of the separate figures, and that these 
must be worked up afterwards into a group in the studio. 
But most painters of historical or mythological scenes have 
used the same methods without their final compositions 
being necessarily either so artificial or so clumsy. 

The ‘“ Moderns,” we were told, were to be better repre- 
sented in this Academy than they had been previously. 
What this meant I do not know. If it indicated that the 
influence of some of the more important nineteenth-century 
French artists was beginning to be felt in the exhibition, it 
was probably true, since there is a pastiche of Gauguin, in 
Mr. Rivaz’ Mavine Spencer (638), and a delightful, but 
perhaps too close imitation of Seurat’s La Baignade, namely, 
Mr. Mackinlay’s Summer (277). But the word ‘ Moderns 
may refer to what may be called the Neo-Primitives, who 
ean be divided into two classes, religious and genre painters. 
The former includes particularly those who think to put life 
into religious subjects by giving them modern dresses and 
settings, as, for instance, Mr. Medworth in his St. John 
NXT, 1-8 (190), and Mr. Morley in his Marriage Feast at 
Cana (680). The genre painters concentrate particularly on 
illustrating the pleasures of contemporary bourgeois life in 
a technique which aims, I imagine, principally at a tone 
of simple badinage. Among the works of these modern 
Friths we may notice particularly Miss Adshead’s London 
Evening (270) and Mr. Hutchison’s Bus Row— Derby 
Day (93). 

But I strongly suspect that it is a sufficient qualification 
to be classed as ‘* modern” to paint scenes as if they were 
seen from above, and on this criterion Mr. J. Bateman’s 
Field Byre (714) may be mentioned as one of the best 

‘modern’ works. But it must yield in every respect to 
Mr. Fitton’s Church Landscape (418), probably the best 
picture in the exhibition, which gives evidence of the painter's 
possessing an original feeling for colour and for the handling 
of pigment. Among the more traditional paintings, Miss 
Séale’s On the Edge of the Lake (129) is prominent by its 
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sober design and attractive colour, and Mr. Procter’s 
Growing Girl (44) by its luminous flesh-painting. But most 


conspicuous of all is Mr. Gunn’s Delius (192), a really 
dignified portrait in which psychological insight is amply 
supported by technical skill. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


The Theatre 


“When Ladies Meet.” By Rachel Crothers. At 
the Lyric Theatre 


Ir is a solemn and (I believe) a significant thought that if 
there were no love there would be no mothers-in-law. The 
province of comedy is now almost completely a dependency of 
Venus. Ever since Love’s Labour’s Lost the relations of the 
sexes have been steadily strengthening their hold on the 
imaginations of dramatists who wish to amuse us, and today 
the vast majority of successful comedies are written—however 
indirectly—round a bed. You would think there was nothing 
else to be witty about. It seems to be forgotten that the 
greatest of the immortal figures in comedy—the real giants, 
like Falstaff, and Tartuffe, and Volpone—existed quite 
independently of love. Modern comedy—so deft, so slick, so 
perceptive, so often in the texture of its speech and movement 
excelling the old masters—wastes its gifts and mistakes its 
vocation eternally reshuffling one formula, a formula based ona 
passion of which the only invariable effect is to stereotype the 
conduct and emotions of its victims. This insistence that 
80 per cent. of the characters in a comedy shall be, before all 
else, good kissing carrion hamstrings originality. Everything 
is related to love. Ifa burglar is introduced, he enters through 
the bedroom window ; the breath that animates eminence is 
the breath of scandal. Cupid controls the cast. All the 
manifold lusts and follies of the human race are neglected in 
favour of one. 

When Ladies Meet is symptomatic of this preoccupation 
with the trite but tender passion. Miss Crothers, from whose 
indefatigable pen New York has learnt to expect one 
successful comedy a year, is here content to count the world 
well lost. 

Mary Howard, in whom the profession of novelist incredibly 
coincides with great physical beauty, is infatuated by her 
married publisher, who professes love for her. Their problem 
is reflected in the plot of Mary’s latest novel, and is therein 
solved by the girl, after living with the husband, going into 
conference with the wife to decide which of them more exactly 
fulfils his needs. Mary proposes to translate fiction into fact, 
and all unwittingly confides her intention to a lady who turns 
out to be the publisher’s wife. As in most synopses of this 
brand of comedy, it is prudent to say that the resultant con- 
fusion may be better imagined than described. 

This conflict of emotions is an exhibition bout, the more 
artificial for its occasional lapses into an embarrassing sincerity. 
But Miss Marie Tempest keeps the ring with tart geniality, in 
the role of hostess to the love-sick ; Miss Mary Newcomb 
plays the wife with distinction ; Miss Ann Todd makes Mary 
almost plausible and unquestionably decorative ; and Mr. 
Owen Nares gives the best performance of the evening as her 
dog-like but unregarded adorer. The publisher is a lay figure 
with creaking joints; Mr. Cecil Ramage, stiffly exuding 
magnetism, could do nothing with him. Mr. Ivan Sampson 
plays a wholly superfluous character adequately. The dia- 
logue is brisk and mildly witty, but the climax of the play— 
the publisher's invasion of a bedroom which contains not only 
his love but his wife—is curiously under-written. 

In fine, a success. But when all the theorizing, all the 
speculations, all the aphorisms and all the adjectives like 
“big” and “true” and “ real” have been applied to the 
affections of these puppets, one is left with the conviction that 
they did these things better on the Restoration stage. There 
at least it was a fight to a finish, and the issues at stake were 
not clouded with so many false values and circumlocutions, so 
much portentous casuistry. Millamant may have been 
artificial ; but at least she did not underline this failing by 
making specious pretensions to reality, 


PETER FLEMING, 


— —— ee 


Poetty 


Forests 


TURN, now, tired mind unto your rest, 
Within your secret chamber lie, 

Doors shut, and windows curtained, lest 
Footfall or moonbeam, stealing by, 
Wake you, or night-wind sigh. 


Now, Self, we are at peace—we twain ; 
The house is silent, except that—hark ! 
Against its walls wells out again 
That rapture in the empty dark ; 
Where, softly beaming, spark by spark, 


The glow-worms stud the leaves with light ; 
And unseen flowers, refreshed with dew— 
Jasmine, convolvulus, glimmering white, 
The air with their still life endue, 

And sweeten night for me and you. 


Be mute all speech ; and not of love 
Talk we, nor call on hope, but be— 
Calm as the constant. stars above— 
The friends of fragile memory, 
Shared only now by you and me. 


Thus hidden, thus silent, while the hours 
From gloom to gloom their wings beat on, 
Shall not a moment’s peace be ours, 

Till, faint with day, the east is wan, 

And terrors of the dark are gone ? 


Nay—in the forests of the mind 

Lurk beasts as fierce as those that tread 
Earth’s rock-strown wilds to night resigned. 
There stars of heaven no radiance shed— 
Bleak-eyed Remorse, Despair becowled in lead. 


With dawn these ravening shapes will go— 
Though One at watch will still remain : 
Till knells the sunset hour, and lo! 

The listening soul once more will know 
Death and his pack are hot afield again. 


WALTER DE LA Mare, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,’ May 4ru, 1833. 


Financia, STATE oF THE CountTRY.—The Reformed House of 
Commons has again been dragged through the mire. In obedience 
to the Ministerial mandate, it has resolved that “‘ it is inexpedient 
to make an extensive change in our whole financial system.” 
It has also rescinded a formal decision, and passed a solemn 
though not a very deliberate resolution, ‘‘ that the deficiency 
that would be occasioned in the revenue by a reduction of the 
tax on Malt to 10s. the quarter, and by the repeal of tho tax on 
Houses and Windows, could only be supplied by the substitution 
of a general tax on Property and Income.’ An assertion very 
incorrect in point of fact, inasmuch as a Property-tax at 4 
uniform rate of 5 per cent. would yield a surplus of 1,600,0001. 


Rossini iN PERFEcTION.—The opera of Saturday and of Tuesday 
night was the first complete performance at the King’s Theatre 
that we have witnessed for some years. Whenever there has been 
any attraction here, it has usually centered in one  singer,— 
Pasta, SonTaG, or MarBran. All tho rest had better have been 
omitted. Mutilated or diluted in this way, even the operas ol 
Rossint have not had fair play, and may be said to have been 
unheard. Thus, in La Cenerentola, the principal personage has some- 
times been the heroine, sometimes the count, and sometimes his 
valet : but on tho present occasion, each character occupied the 
station allotted to it by the author; each being efficiently, admir- 
ably, sustained. Cintr was Cenerentola, TAMBURINI Dandint, 
Donzetit Ramiro, and Zucuetitt Don Magnifico. The operé, 
in itself, is but a second-rate affair ; and repeated exhibitions of it 
have worn off the little gloss which it originally possessed: but 
in such hands no beauty was lost, and much was added. In 
estimating the performance of such a work, we must judge of tt 
as what it is, and regard it as expressly written with a view 
embellishment; hence, those eternal roulades which would bt 
unseemly excrescences on the airs of Mozart become beautie 
when appended to those of Rosstnt, The school of the latter & 
for this reason among others, essentially feeble, 
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Country Life 


AN Ow isi’ INSTINCT. 

One of the strangest byways of instinct—or reason !—in 
pirds was explored a few years ago in the ancient demesne 
owned by Sir George Courthope in Sussex. It is one of the 
most English places in England. Its oak forests—from which 
Westminster Hall was built centuries ago and repaired in this — 
and its owners have a continuous history remarkable even in 
English annals ; and to-day as at the beginning the instru- 
ments and apparatus of the estate, even to the carts and 
wagons, are manufactured locally out of the estate timber. 
Doubtless the early landowner watched birds with as shrewd 
acuriosity as its present owner ; but did any of them discover 
so strange a habit? Probably not ; for in those days unwel- 
come birds were not introduced from abroad. Dr. Collinge, 
specialist on the food of birds, denied that the little owl ate 
young birds or birds’ eggs. So Sir George Courthope cancelied 
an order or a permission for their destruction. Then an 
observant keeper saw one of these whitewashed owls destroy 
at one attack seventeen young pheasants ; but it left them 
lying where they fell. Presently it returned with some com- 
panions and they together carried off the bodies. Watchers 
observed them deposit a number of these on a damp meadow, 
where they were let lie for some days. By this time busying 
beetles, those native scavengers, got to their proper work ; and 
at this juncture the little owls returned and ate the beetles 
which were alleged by Dr. Collinge to be their favourite food. 
He was justified ; but so were the keepers who asserted that 
the owls were ruinous to young game birds. 

* * * * 

Now many of us have wondered and wished to find out 
whether this intelligent if brutal conduct on the part of the 
little owls was a special discovery of some genius in the 
Sussex tribe, or a general habit, an established instinct. It is 
now proved on the Sussex estate that the device is annually 
practised by the one colony of owls. They have learned 
how to secure a collection of beetles. The bait is deliberately 
laid. More than this, Sir George Courthope tells me that 
ther observers in other places corroborate the discoveries 
of himself and his gamekeepers. I do not know that the 
owls have been seen returning to a poor little body purposely 
laid in “cold obstruction,” but they have been seen to 
kill young birds and leave them undevoured. They kill 
for some other purpose than direct feeding. 

* * * * 

The reason for the astonishing multiplication of the little 
owl is much the same as accounts for the survival of the 
grey squirrel which is defying the official ban: it is mar- 
vellously adaptable. The barn owl—the best of the bunch 
from our point of view—grows scarcer because it must have 
a hollow tree or a tower, with unwired windows. The tawny 
owl and the little owl will take to any hollow whether made 
by a rabbit in the ground or old age in a tree. I have known 
ferrets to bolt more little owls than rabbits from a burrow. 
They are adaptable in other ways. They can endure 
daylight as well as enjoy night ; and so hunt the day-loving 
as well as night-loving prey. Both tawny and little owl 
are content with urban or at any rate suburban life, and 
the tawny at any rate is a much worse enemy to nesting 
birds in towns, where no rabbits are, than in the country. 
Some day Urban District Councils will be called upon to 
appoint warreners for the regulation of creatures encouraged 
by the conditions of life in a town. _ Rats, sparrows, carrion 
crows and perhaps owls, coot and moorhen would be included. 
He might be called upon to defend the birds of our parks 
from the host of cats that now take heavy toll. Even in 
such details of natural history the town may upset the 
natural balance of life. When birds of a sort multiply 
excessively they find new and evil habits. ‘Too many rooks 
turn carnivorous and too many sparrows destroy flowers, 
corn and even other birds’ nests. The multitudes also breed 
“Togues > who commit crimes quite alien or at any rate rare 
in their tribe, as when moorhen puncture the eggs of pheasant 
and duck, * mostly for wantonness,” or so it seems, 


: * * * * 
Owls \Np VoLes. 


A brave prophecy about another sort of owl has been made 
by Miss Frances Pitt, who is perhaps the greatest specialist 


we have on British mammals. She has not only observed them, 
but kept most of them as pets. One of her pets, the little field 
vole, has been multiplying out of all conscience in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Vyrnwy. One hears the name with some 
suspicion since some of the exaggerators of the musk rat 
infestation suggested that the bank of the Vyrnwy Reservoir 
(made of immensely thick concrete) was in danger from the 
burrowers ! However, there is no doubt about the multitude 
of these voles. They have honeycombed their fields and eaten 
their way across the country. Miss Pitt prophesies the arrival 
of short-eared owls which are as fond of the field vole as the 
cuckoo of the hairy caterpillar. At one time in New South 
Wales, mice had multiplied to such an extent that they 
had eaten out even the homes, devouring mattresses and 
furniture as readily almost as stores of food. Then the plague 
disappeared as suddenly and as mysteriously as it arose. With 
regard to the field vole I am inclined to think, though this 
may be a “ peak year,” as the Oxford biologists claim, that 
the species is considerably bigger than it was. It has done 
great damage in some gardens, very familiar to me, during the 
last three or four years. In my own garden it is thought to 
have destroyed (though the identification of the species is 
not certain) every single seedling of some precious snapdragon ! 
The seed leaves are so neatly nibbled off that every slender 
stalk is left standing. 


r * x * * 
GARDEN SHRUBS. 


Books on gardening are responding wholeheartedly to the 
new preference for flowering shrubs. Many French chateaux 
may be said to have no garden, in our sense of the word, but 
have been ingeniously adorned with trees and shrubs. We 
shall not give up our herbaceous borders, our annual beds, 
or our rock gardens; but the cult of the shrub, which dis- 
penses its beauty without any cost in labour, grows fast. 
Such sweet shrubs as viburnum fragrans or chimonanthus 
fragrans or the wych-hazel become only less common than the 
lilac or laburnum or Daphne. To respond to the new demand 
Mr. Osborn, who is in charge of the Arboretum at Kew, has 
written an exceedingly stout volume containing a shrub and 
tree A B C as well as all the good advice you can want, 
Shrubs and Trees for the Garden (by A. Osborn, Ward, 
Lock, £1 Is.). 

* * * * 
Tue SuGar Beet. 

In a speech, of great distinction of style as well as matter, 
the Minister of Agriculture suggested (at least such is my 
inference) that sugar beet is to be made a sort of object 
lesson in self help. The growers, the factory owners, and 
even the other refiners have met, have agreed on a policy 
in which they desire Government co-operation. The Minister's 
reply is, “Good Boy! That is exactly what we want. 
That is the gist of our long term policy, of our Marketing 
Act. If growers and handlers of pigs, beet, hops or what 
not will get together and produce stuff of good and uniform 
quality, we will help them to a standard price.” An astonish- 
ingly large percentage of Major Elliot's listerers were from 
East Anglia, where depression has been deepest ; and it is 
of good omen that Norfolk celebrated on the same occasion 
its unexpected pre-eminence in the production of sugar beet 
seed, which, like the whole plant, is of peculiar botanical 
interest. How it would have pleased that ingenious and 
imaginative seedsman, Mr. Charles Marsters—si foret in 
terris—to know that his successors had for the fourth suc- 
cessive year won the cup given by the industry for the best 
record of seed. We are learning much from the Continent, 
but still lag behind in many respects. It is significant that 
research work on the crop has just begun under Sir John 
Russell at Rothamsted. It is a pity that research work 
was not instituted sooner, for our insular conditions negative 
a great deal of Continental experience, especially of artificial 
manures. One round figure in the statistics of sugar beet is 
worth quoting, for its mere roundness : several English farms 
last year produced just a ton of refined sugar off an acre of 
ground. That is intensive work involving the employment of 
much labour—on the farm, in the factory, and even in the 
mine and on the railway. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible, The most 
suitable length is that of one of our *“* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. 'Tue SPEcTATOR.] 


RISKS IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tur SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—In a speech in the House of Lords on the Indian White 
Paper, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst said: ‘‘ We have no 
right to take risks in our responsibility for that vast con- 
tinent.” 

A careful study of the history of Constitutional development 
in India will prove that British statesmen since the days of 
“ John Company ” have from time to time declared that the 
aim of Britain was to develop a system of self-government 
in India by stages, and finally hand over the administration 
of the country to the people themselves. In going through 
the pages of State documents, it will be found that this policy 
has always been adhered to. It is a history of “ risks ” taken 
by Britain in an effort to train Indians to become fit to dis- 
charge a great responsibility. Take the case of Bengal, 
where the foundation of British rule was laid and from where 
the affairs of the whole of India were administered during the 
greatest portion of the Company rule. The consolidation of 
British rule began in right earnest after the charge of India 
was transferred to the Crown in 1857. Till then the rulers did 
not consult the representatives of the people in the admin- 
istration of their country, but thanks largely to the colossal 
efforts of the immortal Meredith Townsend (Editor and 
proprietor of the Friend of India and later of The Spectator)— 
the necessity of doing so at long last was forced on the Viceroy, 
and upon Parliament. In 1862, a legislative Council was at 
last established in Bengal. It consisted of 12 members. 
Then there was a gap between that time and the time when 
in 1898 the Council was further enlarged, and in that year an 
indirect system of election was introduced. The Council 
was composed of 20 members, of whom 7 were men recom- 
mended by local bodies. That was the first “ great risk.” 
Then a further “ risk’ was taken in 1909, when the Council 
was further enlarged and a direct system of election was 
introduced. 

It was in 1909, for the first time, that Parliament felt that 
the people of India were sufficiently educated, and that they 
could safely be entrusted, at least partially, with the powers of 
franchise. The Act of 1909 brought into existence a Council 
composed of 50 members of whom the majority, viz., 28, 
were elected by local bodies. In 1912, the Council was 
further enlarged and the Franchise widened. Progress became 
so rapid from 1912 onward, that in 1917 Mr. Montagu declared 
the readiness of Britain to take another ‘ great risk” and 
give Indians all possible help in their onward march. A 
new Government of India Act was passed in 1919. Indian- 
ization of the Services was taken in hand earnestly, and 
ideals never thought of were realized. An Indian—a 
Bengali—became Under Secretary of State, with a seat 
actually in the Holy of Holies—no other than in the House 
of Lords, and later he was made the Governor of a Province. 
In the Preamble of the Act of 1919 Lord Curzon himself 
insisted upon the insertion of the solemn words—nothing 
less than a pledge—‘ the progressive realization of responsible 
self-government in India.” 

It is safe to assume that the Clauses that will be finally 
embodied in the new Constitution Act will not differ much in 
principle from the proposals contained in the White Paper. 
These proposals may not have come up to the expectation of 
certain Indian idealists, but no one denies that they are great 
steps forward. It cannot be denied that ever since 1893 
there has been advancement, and a rapid advancement since 
1912. No sensible person can deny that Britain has con- 
stantly taken “risks”; that she has not gone back, and 
cannot now go back. Nor can it be denied that the ambition 
of Indians of the most advanced school of political thought 
may be realized in a decade's time, if not earlier. All that is 
required for the realization of this ambition is good will on 
both sides. It is a matter of infinite pride that during the 
long intervening years (from 1852—1938) The Spectator’s 


sympathy towards Indian aspirations shows no substantial 
change.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Poona. 


J. D. JENKINS. 





CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrartor.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted one final word of reply to Sir 
Evelyn Wrench, in order to dispel what appears to be a mise 
understanding on his part ? 

I hasten to assure him that I have the most complete 
sympathy with the aims and objects of the All Peoples’ Asso. 
ciation: further, that I am not contending that nationalism, 
per se, is necessarily an evil thing. On the contrary, it can be 
fashioned into something sweet and wholesome. My quarrel 
with the brand of nationalism now rampant in Germany— 
and here I do not speak merely as a Jew—is that it is largely 
a gospel of hate. The perverted mentality of the average 
Nazi seems to make it impossible for him to conceive of such 
a thing as a love of his country which is not fortified and 
stimulated by a hatred of other countries and even of 
elements in the German population not strictly conforming 
to some fanciful standard of his own. He is not in the least 
concerned to promote friendship between the citizens of all 
countries, or to “seek to understand the other fellow’s 
standpoint.” In the simplicity of his heart he honestly thinks 
he is best giving expression to his love of Germany by fostering 
and indulging his hatred of Jews and most non-Germans. 

But, knowing Germany as I do, I still choose to cherish the 
belief that there are yet Germans who retain a higher and 
nobler conception of nationalism, and that, in spite of the 
present policy of repression and intimidation, the voices of 
these saner men and women may ere long be heard, lifted up 
in protest against the Nazi doctrines of hatred and aggression, 
—I am, Sir, &c., ERNEST LESSER. 

13 Holland Villas Road, Kensington, W.14. 


GERMANY AND THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
S1r,—I was surprised to find, in the pages of The Spectator 
of April 28th, such a timid and illogical defence of National 
Socialism as that offered by Herr von Dewall. His arguments 
cannot possibly convince the impartial foreign observer. 

**The German youth,” he writes, ‘‘German idealism, are 
wholeheartedly in the movement. Could that be if it were a 
semi-barbaric movement, if it had no higher ideals than the 
baiting of Jews, the suppression of labour, and the brewing 
of trouble on Germany’s frontiers with the aim of creating 
@ new war?” 

Idealism and youth, especially German idealism and 
German youth, are particularly apt to aberrations; the 
whole charm of German romanticism, of Wagner, Hélderlin 
and Nietzsche, even of Goethe, lies in their Gothic semi- 
barbarism, in their wondering and childlike approach to the 
Greek and Latin ideals. We have already experienced the 
Great War and German militarism, both pure products of 
German idealism and youth; and Jew-baiting has been, for 
nearly two thousand years, a distinguishing feature of German 
history. 

All these, though fully endorsed by German idealism 
and youth, are far from attaining the ideals of European 
humanism. German idealism and youth therefore appear to 
be essentially semi-barbaric. Mr. George Sylvester Viereck, 
proud of his morganatic Hohenzollern blood, points out 
sarcastically in the New York Press that all extant descriptions 
of recent Nazi atrocities tally exactly with those circulated 
during the War as having been perpetrated in Belgium : the 
gouged-out eye, children’s hands lopped off, &c. He there- 
fore deduces that these reports are false and puts them down 
to mere propaganda. I, however, am equally prepared to 
deduce that they must be true: in both cases the offender 
is the same nationalist-mad allemand moyen ; and the more 
smoke I see, the more I am prepared to believe in the 
existence of fire. 

One must not forget either that Jewish persecutions 
coinciding exactly with those recently rumoured in certain 
papers have already been known to happen, only a few 
centuries ago, on German soil. The élite of Germany may 
have progressed since then, but the masses today, repressed 
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and depraved by war, inflation, crisis -and the conditions of. 
German industrialism, do not differ so very much from those 
of the middle ages ; the German writer Jean Paul once wrote : 
“We have the everlasting Jew (the wandering Jew) ; where 
js the everlasting Christian?” We Jews, embittered by 
history, have failed to recognize any type of Everlasting 
Christian; but we know well the everlasting Gentile, or 
*Aryan.” He is the type that, ten years ago, in the White 
Armies of Russia, put whole villages of Jews to the sword ; 
who, today in Germany, intends to boycott and starve the 
Jews out of existence. He is the Slav who, not yet broken 
jn tc the Mediterranean discipline of Christianity, fears the 
Jew because this last offers an older and less absolute alterna- 
tive to his newly-acquired faith; less absolute because, a 
native to these fields, he no longer needs fixed landmarks. 
The population of East Prussia, Silesia and Mecklenburg, 
strongholds of Nazi violence, is mainly Slav; the Berlin 
neighbourhood was originally colonized by Wends, and these 
too are Slav. One must not forget how much Charlemagne 
and the Teutonic Knights laboured to impose Christianity 
on these recalcitrant tribes which now wish to abandon the 
Old Testament in favour of Odin, Wothan, fairy-tales and 
sagas of Wagner opera. 

I therefore tend to see, in this new Nazi movement, only 
another outbreak of East European, German or Slav, bar- 
barism and cruelty. The presence of renegade Galician Jews 
within the party (Goebbels, alias Gobeles, and Milch, alias 
Melech ?) only confirms me in this belief. We Jews have 
already been faced with Jewish Inquisitors and perjurous 
informers ; and we are acquainted with the views of such 
Jews as Otto Weininger, who begin by attacking Judaism 
and end in suicide. Through my position as a social worker 
amongst German Jewish émigrés I have met men and women 
whose condition is a living proof of the many rumours of the 
past few weeks ; yet they fear to express themselves openly 
in the Press, lest they bring harm on friends and relatives 
who have remained in Germany. In the past England has 
reacted magnificently towards Armenian massacres and 
Jewish persecution. It is strange to note her present apathy, 
her readiness to accept the quibbling arguments of those 
who wish, for personal reasons, to aflirm their own fidelity 
to the Nazi cause ; the way the British Press, on the whole, 
ignores the recent developments of German anti-Semitism, 
the numerus clausus in schools and universities, &c. Even 
if some few Jews are responsible for certain aspects of 
Germany's present financial plight, yet the German nation 
as a whole declared the Great War and lost it. ‘Today they 
refuse to accept the consequences of their own crime and 
folly; piling crime on crime and folly on folly, they lay 
the whole blame on the minority of Jews, who represent 
only 1 per cent. of the German population and, even if their 
influence is out of proportion with their numbers, can, at the 
most, sway but 5 per cent. of German opinion. 

In view of the vast number of these refugees who are 
already in Belgium, Switzerland and France, I feel that it is 
absolutely imperative that the League of Nations should 
immediately consider offering them some measure of pro- 
tection, such as the Nansen Passport granted to White 
Russians and Armenians.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Paris, April 30th. A Jew. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ENGLAND 
|To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.| 
Sir,— Your article under this heading in the issue of April 28th, 
expressed satisfaction, with Mr. Churchill, at the state of 
England’s courts of justice. I wonder if that view would 
be shared by all whose occupations lie among the “ criminal 
classes’? It is a fact, of which your readers should be 
aware, that people in this country may still be imprisoned 
for as great a period as six months for doing nothing whatever 
against the law, on nothing which can be called reasonable 
evidence. I refer to cases of arrest on the grounds of 
suspected ** loitering with intent’? to commit a crime. In 
the first place the arrest is made on the suspicion of the 
police officer alone ; and it may be noticed at once that a 
man with a perfectly innocent record who might be taken 
into custody on such a charge (sometimes not even preferred 
until the police station is reached) might be expected to show 
some signs of resistance, and would then be promptly charged 


with hindering a police officer in the execution of his duty. 
The case—assuming that the additional charge has not been 
incurred—then reaches the Magistrate’s court, and a remand 
is usually granted. What for? For further investigation. 
What of? For how can you investigate a man’s intentions ? 
The investigation is usually of his past record. This is 
admitted as evidence against him in the Magistrate’s Court, 
although I understand that this would not be allowed in a 
Court of Assize. Justice and logic alike make it obvious 
that a man’s past record, even if criminal, cannot alone be 
considered evidence of his present intentions, and the 
remainder of the evidence probably rests on the police officer's 
impressions of his appearance and movements at the time of 
the arrest. 

Of two cases I have in mind, one, an ex-burglar, was not 
actually loitering with intent on an occasion when he was 
arrested on that charge; (he had no reason to give me a 
false account some years later, and indeed admitted that he 
might very well have been, but was not actually, guilty) 
he received a sentence of six months and accordingly was sent 
to prison for doing nothing whatever ; the other a perfectly 
innocent man who has never been, and had never been, 
charged with a crime, since or before, was released after a 
week’s remand. However much people may like to gloss 
over the fact, a week *s remand is a week’s prison; so we are 
forced to the inevitable conclusion that in a case of this 
sort, a man is treated as guilty until he is proved innocent. 
Further than this ; if we consider evidence of past character 
inadmissible in justice as evidence of present guilt, it follows 
that a man can be, and is, either imprisoned for a week 
without trial, or imprisoned for a longer period with trial, 
on the sole evidence of a police officer's suspicions as to the 
internal workings of another man’s mind. God alone knows 
what goes to make up the police officers’ suspicions, but one 
may take it, for instance, that a well-dressed person looking 
into a stranger’s car would not be arrested on suspicion, 
whereas a poor man actually is, on occasion. So a further 
conclusion is that there is ‘* one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor.”” One might add, a third for the police ; for 
what police officer would be arrested, still further sentenced, 
on someone else’s suspicions, without further evidence ? 
Yet it would be easy to find a police officer in circumstances 
which for anyone else might be * suspicious.” 

Personally I am not satisfied that the suspicions of a police 
officer are an adequate ground for committing a man to prison ; 
I have not that confidence in the police. And I should suggest 
that, while we are congratulating ourselves on our superiority 
to Russia, a little self-examination might be useful. It is 
perhaps worth adding that in a Magistrates’ Court the accused 
is usually without legal defence, and has arrayed against him 
all the forces of the police and detectives. This places on the 
magistrate the very unfair burden of both trying a case and 
conducting the defence—a task which is performed variously, 
I suppose, by various performers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. M. GrepcGeE, 
Charterhouse Missioner. 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Stir,—In reference to your editorial note to my last letter, in 
effect that the innocence of unconvicted men is not invariably 
assumed in a British law court, may I be allowed to state that 
I am fully aware of such cases as that of the loiterer who is 
found in possession of burglar’s tools, but that I fail to see 
what such exceptions have to do with men who, while they 
were engaged in a lawful occupation, were aceused of com- 
mitting crimes, and were tried by methods which would not 
be tolerated in Great Britain? It is worthy of notice that 
when not long ago a Socialist hero was imprisoned because he 
refused to promise that he would not commit a crime that 
it was quite obvious he intended to commit, the Socialistic 
Press was aghast at the injustice ; but, of course, that was in 
England, not in Russia ! 

On another page of your last issue you express yourself in 
terms of strong disapproval of the particular form of retalia- 
tion that our Government has decided to inflict on Russia, 
but might not the same be said of many other punishments 
that human beings are compelled to inflict rather than wait 
for the slow wheels of nemesis to save them the trouble? The 
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schoolmaster’s cane was not grown, nor his muscles developed, 
in view of inflicting corporal punishment on truants ; the 
hangman’s rope was not made, nor his education ordered for 
many years, for the sake of his gruesome task. Surely if a 
punishment is easily applied, speedy, and likely to be effective, 
that is as much as can be expected. At any rate, it is incum- 
bent on those who disapprove of it to suggest something 
better. This the Socialists have not attempted to do; on 
the contrary, they are now denouncing their unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen as sneaks and traitors. Because, of course, 
whatever happens, Russia must be vindicated ! 

Russia is the land where socialistic principles have had 
more free play than anywhere else on the face of the earth ; 
and with what result? Legal injustice in court, barbarism 
in prison, famine outside. The brutal truth has leaked out in 
spite of all efforts to prevent it. The only remedy is to 
erganize a theatrical performance in hopes of shifting blame 
for the failure on innocent victims. That appears to be the 
unanimous opinion of a considerable part of the civilized 
world outside Great Britain, formed, no doubt, by much 
varied experience of Russia’s methods, and such unanimity Is 
not to be despised.—I am Sir, &c., 

The Croft, Hastings. W. F. PELTON. 

“RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 21st the Headmaster of Bradfield 
writes as though the only form of Christianity open to a boy 
in a public school is that of the Church of England. It would 
be interesting to have a similar article from the head of a 
public school of another ecclesiastical affinity. And to a lay- 
man for whom forms are secondary, it would be a satisfaction 
to be informed that if a son of Nonconformist parents on the 
one hand, or a son of Anglican parents on the other, should 
find his way into a public school allied or not allied to a par- 
ticular religious denomination, he need not necessarily turn 
his back upon the form of faith of his parents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grassington. TueoporE C, Tayror. 
THE HERITAGE CRAFT SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir,—Last year you were kind enough to allow me to write 
about the work which Mrs. Kimmins is doing at Chailey 
for crippled children, and I hope that this year you will 
again permit me to remind your readers of an institution 
which has been well named ** the public school of crippledom.”” 

In 1932 the sum of £25,000 was raised for the new St. 
George’s Buildings for boys, and they were duly opened by 
the Prince of Wales on July 19th. I shall long remember 
that ceremony, for it seemed to me to set the seal on Mrs. 
Kimmins’ life-work, and to endorse her claim that Chailey 
is indeed a public school, because not only are bodies 
strengthened and minds educated there, but also character 
is being formed, and ideals of service and sacrifice. 

It is the spirit of the Heritage Craft Schools which counts. 
A distinguished audience had come to hear the Prince's 
speech, and the scene was full of colour and life. To stand 
up before such an august assemblage would daunt many a 
man in the prime of life and health. But some of those 
who made speeches had to be wheeled before the Prince 
on their stretchers : they had come out of great tribulation, 
and pain had ennobled their faces and steeled their nerves : 
they carried their suffering like a blazon: they held them- 
selves as straight as their remedial harness would allow 
and spoke openly, clearly, fearlessly : the whole atmosphere 
was heroic. I am sure that every one of us present was 
impressed by the bearing of these children. But the sight 
of those maimed boys and girls who were yet so alert and 
confident was one for sorrow as well as pride. 

Recently I have again visited the Heritage Craft Schools, 
and seen St. George’s Buildings as the centre of the activities 
of 150 boys. The great dining hall there is one of which any 
college might be proud, and all the equipment is up to date 
and the best of its kind. Unfortunately, although the 
buildings have been paid for, the furnishing and access:vies 
have not, and there is a debt which Mrs. Kimmins would like 
to wipe off as soon as possible. 
converting the old Kitchener huts into a recreation centre : 
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that has been done,. but the account rendered can only be 
met by small instalments. I wish someone would sett'e 
this amount in full. Anyone who sees, as I did the other 
day, how greatly the boys enjoy playing billiards on the 
miniature tables there, will know how to lay out a few guineas 
to advantage. Also there is the inclined way, of which [| 
wrote last year, which will one day be built from the solarium 
where the very sick patients lie all day, to St. Martin's 
Chapel, so that they may be carried down to hear the word 
of God. That is a thing of the future, but it will be accom- 
plished: Mrs. Kimmins has already collected and spent 
nearly half a million pounds: we shall not deny her and 
those who depend on her for happiness, and even life itself, 
the few extra thousands required to round off the good work, 
Chailey is now near completion. Another £10,000 will clear 
it of debt : then Mrs. Kimmins will be able to devote herself 
wholly to the children, instead of spending half her time in 
begging on their behalf. 

Nowadays, when we are all poor, we may ask why the State 
should not provide for such a necessary service as the care of 
children who have been injured largely as a result of our way 
of life in cities. The answer is that the State does provide 
certain sums for treatment and education, but that it cannot 
replace the individual care and the enthusiasm of voluntary 
work. By all means let us lessen in every way we can the 
terrible burden of mental and physical defeet which weighs 
on us Owing to reckless marriage, overcrowding, dark slums, 
artificial foods, and so on. But meanwhile the children born 
of such conditions are here. Many of them can be cured and 
made into upright, self-respecting citizens, and the process is 
at work in the Heritage Craft Schools. I have seen a good 
many hospitals in various countries, but never another like 
this ; there is something here beyond the excellent site and 
the modern equipment which only untrammelled personal 
attention and deep devotion could secure. I have also seen 
many soldiers in my life, but none braver than these children 
drawn from the poor of all parts of England. We who have 
so much that they will never possess should feel privileged to 
conttibute something towards their happiness. 

A dinner is being held in London (next Wednesday, I 
believe) at which Mrs. Kimmins will make an important 
announcement concerning the Heritage Craft Schools. I will 
not anticipate what she has to say, but I know that she wil] 
be glad to explain her hopes and plans to any reader of The 
Spectator who cares to make enquiries. Her address is 
Chailey, Sussex. And if readers would pay her a_ personal 
visit, I am sure that they will think that I have understated 
the beauty of what she is doing.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Florence, Italy. FEF. YeEAts-Brown, 


RAILWAY CHARGES 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir, .Acorrespondent asks why railway charges are higher than 
pre-War, though most commodities and services are cheaper. 

The answer is simple, and ought to be well known. 
Railway consignments pay not only the cost of movement, 
but also pay interest on debts for Jand purchase and con- 
struction of track and access, as well as current costs of 
maintenance, and of expensive safety precautions. Owing 
to road competition, these * fall upon a smaller 
total traffic, and each consignment pays a larger proportion 
of them than formerly. : 

In reference to another correspondent, who thinks that 
motorists are overtaxed, I would point out that ratepayers 
contribute 6s. in the pound for construction and maintenance 
of motor tracks. This road tax presses heavily upon the 
poorer ratepayers: even the very poorest pay local taxation. 

Iam, Sir, &e., E. PEASE. 

Iinderewell, 


* on-costs ” 


GERMAN BEDS 
| Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir, -I can confirm Sir Christopher Robinson's experience 
of German beds as related in The Spectator of April 21st. 
The huge bolster-like structure he mentions was formerly 
known as the *“* Dutch wife” and I have met it in places s0 
widely sundered as Berlin and Kerrata, Algeria. I think the 
only thing to dois to heave it out on to the floor,.—I am, Sir, &¢, 
Sale. GRAHAM RENSHAW. 
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Looking Back 


By H. M. 


On a preliminary inspection of these two volumes,* which 
have 509 pages, a reviewer who is pleased to be at home with 
even the more obscure pamphlets by Mr, Norman Douglas, 
fears that he may not be able to recommend this autobio- 
graphical excursion, except to readers who have been faithful 
since Siren Land; and they could easily dispense with his 
testimonial. ‘Those others might be puzzled and annoyed ; 
they might wonder what it was all about, and it would be 
impossible to tell them. However, all would have to confess 
the noble bookeraft of the publishers of the work. 

That fear goes. Presently you do not care whether the 
others like it or not. That is their affair; if they do not 
know what to make of this author then the loss is theirs. It 
would be necessary to explain to them, which would be too 
much of a bother, that this is not an autobiography, in the 
usual sense. After all, are not the other books by this strange 
author autobiographical ? What more do we want? What 
more could we get? This, as he honestly says—he is shock- 
ingly honest—is an excursion ; in fact, it is a long series of 
excursions, from Aberdeer to Darjeeling, from Moscow to 
East Africa, from music to zoology, from school to less reput- 
able resorts. It is casual and conversational. It does not 
proceed with the years. There is no development. You 
cannot say the author does not take himself seriously, yet 
his excursion is in the spirit of a great lark. How else would 
you go for an excursion ? 

Mr. Douglas does not begin with origins and circumstances, 
and then try to make a long narrative justify the thing he is, 
He never attempts to justify himself by any standard but his 
own; and what that is cannot be seen if one runs impatiently 
while reading, though it is fairly plain, and is as old as the 
natural man. On the contrary, our author, light-heartedly, 
and very likely moved by sheer devilment, would seem to 
prefer to bewilder a reader who is just beginning to feel safe 
with his book. There a reader is, comfortable upon a page, 
ina certain year, in a place he recognizes, and sympathetically 
he becomes as doting, with amiable Mr. Douglas, as we ever 
are in the condoning twilight of the past, with some good 
people we shall not see again. Yet on the next page the 
reader is bustled into another place, altogether different, 
where he would not care for his pious mother to find him, 
with people too fuddled, if grotesquely amusing, to give 
anything better than a derisive reply to whatever protest he 
may raise. What is he todo? There is no doubt about what 
he will do—he will try the following page, and the one after 
that. Why ? Well, this book is by Norman Douglas. You 
follow him about wherever he goes—he gets into dubious places 
with the same unconcern that he enters a ruined temple to 
decipher the inscriptions—you follow him everywhere, pro- 
testing at times, but with increasing curiosity. Somehow, 
you want to hear what he will say next, unedifying though that 
may chance to be. 

There it is. Mr. Douglas is individual, which is about as 
rare, exotic, and remarkable as being a bird of paradise. 
He is a true nonconformist ; he conforms only to himself. 
He is open to criticism—he himself sees to that—for he comes 
out into plain daylight, and you are free to say what you like 
about him. Even his autobiographical method is original ; 
though one could easily find other names for it. His method 
is simply to pick out from a bowl a visiting card—the bowl is 
full of them, and any card will do—and then recall the person, 
the place, and what happened ;_ possibly, and luckily, there 
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will be a long digression. It is all a matter of luck. The 
visiting card may be of a somebody or a nobody. It may 
be Elder F. B. Hammond, of Utah, at one dip, and Lord 
Rosebery at the next. Even the author’s memory, when he 
looks at the card, is a matter of luck. Occasionally he has 
forgotten who the person was. You begin to feel glad your 
card is not there. He might have forgotten you, and say so. 

The candour of Mr. Douglas is classical, not conventional. 
It defers to no fashion of thought, to nothing that may be 
in the minds of his contemporaries. His more pronounced 
antipathies would so deal with the shrines of most of us that 
our landscape would be reduced to the support and kindliness 
of an Antarctic scene after the blizzard had passed. His 
candour has the embarrassing abruptness of a word by an 
innocent, though we see it is not that. Pan is no prattling 
juvenile of a morning earth; he must be sophisticated 
enough by now ; he must know well enough by now that his 
pranks have been assorted, named, and ranged in the ad- 
monishment of a civil code, which is commonly accepted. 
He knows; “ but,” says he, “ whatever the earth may be 
to you—and a pretty mess you have made of it—it is still 
my morning earth, and if you show me your present code 
I'll name the passing year you happen to be in. You have 
forgotten Nineveh, but [ haven't.” There is an answer to that, 
but it would be useless to make it, to one of the older gods. 

It would be difficult, and it is now unnecessary, to say why 
the writings of Mr. Norman Douglas please his admirers, 
notwithstanding the fact that now and then you find a page 
of his which is so tainted that the dinner seems spoiled ; 
for sometimes you do feel it would have been better to 
have buried that bit instead of serving it. The simple truth 
is that he can write, which means no more than that a dis- 
tinctive genius is at work, and you must accept him as he is or 
not at all. That does something towards explaining why his 
books are always kept within reach by those who know 
them; but not much, for it is certain that some readers, 
not squeamish yet fastidious folk, are easily revolted by a 
writer if he shows a humourless predilection for what is ugly ; 
they leave him to those who like that sort of thing ; and yet, 
with the smell of such pervasive pages still in your mind, 
a new book by Mr. Douglas is a noteworthy event. For he has 
humour, and he is a humanist. If you do not like one side of 
him there is another. There are many others. He has integrity, 
it is true; and when you come to think of it he must indeed 
be a remarkable person to integrate as much as all that. 
Somehow, he catches you, and always in a way which is a 
disarming surprise. What can you do when you find this 
scholar, who can describe with particularity so many pleasing 
islands, so many unusual shores and their recondite lore, 
and good books and good music, and give an opinion of 
some famous person he has met which does not lose its value 
because of a glint of malice—what can you do when casually 
he drops the remark that around 1881 he was reading 
Figuier’s World Before the Deluge ? So were we. He confesses 
the speil that is still cast by such words as sanidine, tourmaline, 
Lias, terebratula, biotite, belemnite, and so on. So do we. 

Perhaps it is the blithe unworldliness of Mr. Douglas which 
keeps his books where they are easily reached. He is detached, 
whether remembering Bishop Creighton, Rupert Brooke, or 
D. H. Lawrence; or hunting for lizards on a Mediterranean 
islet; or recounting coronation festivities in Moscow (he 
sat next to Madame Albani); or his life in Paris and Amiens 
in 1918. Watch him, too, when he is graciously delineating 
an unknown Miss Webb. Where is the novelist who could 
make her move about ard talk like that ? 
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The Rise of F. E: Smith 


Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead. The First Phase. 
By His Son, the Earl of Birkenhead. Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

THE grandson of a man who turned his son adrift for skating 

on Sunday, the son of a man.who made his way. from this 

bleak start to success at the Bar, helped also by some gipsy 
blood, F. E. Smith inherited qualities that promised well 
for an adventurous and dashing career in politics. From child- 
hood his mind was set on this career, and as a boy-he announced 
that he meant to become either Prime Minister or Lord 
Chancellor. The story of his success in the pursuit of this 
career is told by his son in this very lively and interesting 
book—a striking pieee of work which exhibits some of the 
qualities of the writer’s father. As a schoolboy he interrupted 
an auctioneer at a sale by loud and persistent.talking. The 
auctioneer at last broke off and remarking that they could 
not both speak at once asked Smith what it was all about. 
Smith replied that he and his friend were disputing whether 
the auctioneer or his man was the uglier: he, Smith, had 
been putting the case for the auctioneer. Early in life Smith 
learnt that whereas nothing is.so ineffective as insolence 
that runs away, insolence that stands its ground is a power 
on the platform. Such insolence demands for its success 
a mastery of language, and Smith, as this book shows in a 
very interesting chapter, spared no pains to develop and 
perfeet his remarkable natural gifts as a speaker. He studied 
every kind of orator and every. kind of writer to learn the 
secrets of his style. A man whose most appropriate motto 
might have seemed to be oderint dum metuant might have 
been expected to be unpopular in private life.. But Smith 
combined with this offensive power in debate and controversy 
qualities that attracted friendship, for he was in all personal 
relations generous, delightful, and constant. His wit could 
be as charming in peace as it was wounding in war.” Mr. 

Churchill describes him in his preface as “a gay, brilliant, 

loyal, lovable being... It is significant that this outwardly 

bitter party man was made a Privy Councillor by Asquith. 

Two achievements stand out in Smith’s career, but neither 
of them falls into this book. One was his constructive work as 
Lord Chancellor ; the other the part he played in the Irish 
negotiations in December, 1921. At a critical moment, when 
the collapse of the Conference seemed imminent, Smith 
made a profound and decisive impression on the Irish leaders 
by his initiative, and his large and generous view of the 
problem. His political history in the years covered by this 
volume as revealed from the inside prepares the reader 
for this paradox. As his son shows there were from the first 
two Smiths, though in these first years the world only 
knew one of these Smiths, a master of  gueriila 
warfare. Smith was in some respects singularly fortunate. 
He entered a House of Commons in which his party was 
small and had lost most of its leaders. Through Chamberlain’s 
interest he obtained a most favourable occasion for his 
maiden speech. His speech in his regular caustic manner 
was a dazzling success and specially welcome to a dispirited 
party. Knowing well the dangers of such a triumph he 
managed his later Parliamentary operations with the utmost 
care. He soon found himself on the Front Bench, helped 
again by circumstances, for the growing violence of politics 
gave special opportunities to his style and technique. Then 
‘ame the Ulster rebellion. He attached himself to Sir Edward 
Carson ; he became known as Galloper Smith, and his name 
was soon a synonym for the reckless damn-the-consequences 
spirit that was spreading over politics. 

The guerilla warfare of those years did untold mischief in 
the public life of England and Ireland. As we look back now 
the British people seem to have been playing at Civil War on 
the edge of a voleano. From time to time efforts were made 
to rescue the nation from the dangers of such a state of conflict, 
but singularly little is known about them. Even the history 
of the Conference of 1910 has only been sketched in the barest 
outline. The biographies of Lansdowne and Asquith throw 
little light on the proceedings. This official Conference was 
followed or accompanied by an unofficial effort to form a 
Coalition Government, about which hardly anything has been 
published. This book adds a little to our knowledge, for 
** On the surface,” 


Smith was eager for such an arrangement. 
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says his son, “he was the bitter party frondeur, beneath he 
was feeling his way towards the creation of a coalition.” Two 
letters that he wrote to Sir Austen Chamberlain describe the 
concessions he was ready to make. From these pages it 
appears that the politicians most anxious for coalition were 
those who made the most violent speeches ; Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Churchill, and F. E. Smith. These three men, perhaps 
recognizing allinities of improvement, drew together. -* You 
know how anxious I have been for years,” wrote Mr. Lloyd 
George to F. E. Smith, in October, 1913, ‘ to work with you 
and a few others on your side. I have always realized that 
our differences have been very artificial and do not reach-to 
‘ realities.’ ” 

These plans came to nothing at the time, but renewed 
efforts were made during the Home Rule controversy to obtain 
an Irish settlement behind the scenes. Most people hold that 
the breakdown of those efforts marked the breakdown of the 
British genius for politics. It seemed astonishing that a people 
which had escaped all the revolutions of the nineteenth 
century, whilst completely reorganizing its franchise and its 
fiscal policy, could have come to grief because it could not 
agree whether a small district in Ireland should be treated as 
inside or outside Ulster. In this case again the most militant 
politicians were the most anxious for settlement. But they 
did not cease to be militant politicians and the event proved 
that the combination of outward violence and private reason- 
ableness possesses fatal disadvantages. In March, 1914, 
Asquith proposed that any county which desired it should be 
excluded from the operation of the Home Rule Bill for six 
years. Though Sir Edward Carson rejected the offer, most 
people would have supposed that when such negotiation had 
begun the hour for violent speech had passed. But Mr. 
Churchill talked of. putting these grave matters to the proof. 
Yet this fatal speech was made by a minister, anxious behind 
the scenes for peace. At Buckingham Palace neither Red- 
mond nor Sir Edward Carson dared to concede the small 
points that divided them. Of whom was Sir Edward Carson 
afraid ? Of the men who had been organized and inflamed 
for resistance by himself and F. E. Smith and provoked by 
Mr. Churchill. Of whom was Redmond afraid? Of the 
Nationalists in Ulster who had smarted under the rhetoric of 
the Covenanters, and of the Nationalists in the South of 
Ireland to whom the spirit of rebellion had spread. Nothing 
could be better than the private memorandum printed in this 
book that F. E. Smith wrote in 19138, on the Irish question. 
Nothing could be less likely to produce in Ireland the temper 
that would make his suggested settlement possible than the 
series of wild speeches by which he had excited her passions 
and her fears. Today when we are offered excitement and 
entertainment in a hundred forms and public speeches have 
lost their old attraction, the apathy of our age to politics and 
to politicians is often deplored, and not without reason. But 
it is well to remember that the nation had to pay a heavy price 
for the excitements provided by the most brilliant of its guerilla 
fighters. J. L. Hammonp. 


Socialisation and Tr rt 
alisation and Transpor 
£ocialisation and Transport. By the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Tur exuberance of Mr. Morrison’s paternal pride in his second- 
born legislative child—not that he is lacking in love for the 
first of his progeny, the Road Traffic Act of 1930—will be the 
envy of all of those who are assailed on occasion by philosophic 
doubt. Of course, the midwives of Westminster did not per- 
form their part as cleanly as the fond father had hoped, and 
when the new people came to occupy those upstairs reoms the 
babies may. have got a little.mixed ; but Mr. Morrison leaves 
no doubt in this book that he regards the London Passenget 
Transport Act as his child and a very bouncing boy at that. 
It is perhaps a fortunate chance, so far as the progress of that 
Act is concerned, that whether by accident or. design this 
apologia did not emerge from the Press until the Bill was safe. 
Some of the “ interests involved” will regard it as a close 
shave, for as a statement of the case for public monopoly in 
London passenger transport it may do more than merely fail 
to convince the sceptiec. 

There are, for instance, one or two disturbing revelations 
in Mr. Morrison’s enlightening account of the steps by whieh 
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— 
in post-War years the Government came to intervene with 
iegislative protection for:a threatened private monopoly. 
gveryone will remember how, after the sharp fall in prices 
which began in 1929, the London General Omnibus 
(ompany and its associates controlling the whole of London’s 
omnibuses began to be harassed by independent *bus com- 
yanies, financed in part apparently by motor manufacturers. 
Because of the fall in prices, it was a very profitable business, 
and by 1924 new independent buses were being placed on the 
streets at the rate of twenty a week. Unemployed men were 
gad of work as drivers and conductors at wage-rates which 
shocked the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and the 
yast travelling public were enabled to envisage an era of 
cheaper rides in better *buses. Trade Union agreements 
were in danger, and the tramway-men and combine ‘bus- 
workers struck. Mr. Morrison writes; ‘* Whilst it was not 
officially admitted,-part of the settlement conceding higher 
tramway wages which the then Labour Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, arranged with the London County 
Council and the Combine, was that legislation should be 
passed restricting omnibus operation in the London traffic 
area.” Hence the London Traffic Act of 1924, supported 
naturally by the combine, which did not want to be forced 
to lower its fares with-the fall-in prices,and by-the Transport 
Workers’ Union, which saw4ewer-wages in lower fares. In 
that way competition was kilted--by the Government to 
serve a sectional interest, and London’s travelling millions 
have gone on paying fares which have hardly changed from 
the levels fixed when prices and costs were at their height. 

It is to the credit of the Loudon Labour Party, including 
Mr. Morrison, that it opposed the earlier Bill which sacrificed 
the many to the few. In fact it is clear from his account of 
his own reversal on the question of workers’ control at the 
Leicester Conference of the Labour Party in October, 1932, 
that he does not regard Trade Union domination of industry 
as the purpose of socialization. That question has still to be 
fought out inside the Labour Party. What will most disturb 
those readers of Mr. Morrison’s book who have hitherto 
regarded the London Passenger Transport Act as a wholesome 
measure designed to reduce congestion, and so on, will be 
his own justification of it. Monopoly is not the only cure 
for congestion. Equally effective; and much more impartial, 
if streets cannot be widened, is & high licence tax on all those 
vehicles (whether carrying passengers or goods) which cause 
thetrouble. Tio Mr. Morrison, however, largescale is everything. 
In his eyes, it is a reproach to the Central London railway, 
designed as it was for Central London, that it ends at Liverpool 


Street. No doubt he wants it to be extended through 
Essex until it reaches the sea. That it might not pay is 
irrelevant. No area should be denied a transport service 


because its population is too sparse. To think otherwise is, 
in Mr. Morrison’s view, to dub oneself a capitalist. It is 
essential that non-paying routes should be provided, and 
the new Act provides the means. There are busy routes, 
carrying hundreds of thousands of poor East End workers 
in crowded *buses to their City work and their West End 
amusements. These must pay for the others. “It is 
notorious that at the height of the competition between 
the Independent omnibuses and the Combine, the important 
competition took place on the profitable routes going through 
Central London.” If those profits were destroyed by com- 
petition which reduced the fares and provided more seats, 
the non-paying services in  sparsely-populated (middle- 
class ?) areas will not be provided. Hence the monopoly. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more arbitrary and less 
democratic system of taxation. It does not apparently 
oecur to Mr. Morrison to enquire whether a direct subsidy 
from public revenue would not be a less objectionable method 
of securing transport services which are socially desirable 
but commercially unprofitable. Nor does it occur to him 
to enquire by what principles he will decide how many, or 
how few, awkward people who decide to establish them- 
selves in isolated regions shall be entitled to a service sub- 
sidized by the rest of the travellers. Mr. Morrison’s London 
monopoly is a device which ensures that a larger share of 
the purchasing power of the public shall be devoted to 
paying for unnecessary travel. One day he may be horrified 
to realize how his Socialist offspring has swollen the profits 
of suburban and rural landlords, ARNOLD PLANT. 


The Tragic Muse en Deshabillé 


The Private Life of Mrs. Siddons. 
tion. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 


A Psychological Investigas 
(Gollanez. 12s. 6d.) 
UNDENIABLY, Sarah Siddons ranks among the robuster of our 
heroines, a second Boadicea, Britannia on the penny. Her 
portrait hangs in every middle-class household. Since it is 
as true today as when Hazlitt wrote it that “* any loss to her 
is a loss to the world,” and it is the prevailing literary fashion 
to maintain that all our golden ido’s have feet of clay, one 
naturally approaches Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s appreciation 
of the Tragic Muse with some feelings of trepidation. It is a 
relief to find that her investigations have resulted in no more 
than the mere humanizing of the goddess. With the popular 
conception of a heartless Galatea possessing all the frigidity of 
her original marble she will have no truck. In her view, the 
Siddons’s basal idiosyncrasy was an incorrigible shyness, never 
to be mastered save in those hours of ego-obliteration when she 
towered majestically over the footlights. What nature began 
circumstances accentuated: .It came easy to her to raise a 
barrier against the encroachments of Society, and to eultivate 
an iey reserve and a magnificence of repose which served the 
material purpose of renewing energies exhausted in the 
arduous pursuit of her profession. In time usage became so 
far a second nature that even that commonplace, if worthy, 
man, her husband, found her too chilling to live with. But, 
behind this impenetrable armour, there was, we are assured, 
not only a warm-hearted woman, but a woman endowed with 
that sense of humour which has been universally denied to her. 

With this finding as springboard, and relying, one fears, 
more on feminine intuition than psychological analysis, 
Miss Royde-Smith plunges boldly into those troubled waters of 
Mrs. Siddons’s heyday whose foaming and bubbling were first 
brought prominently to notice thirty years ago in Mr. Oswald 
G. Knapp’s An Artist's Life. We are asked to view the old 
familiar tragi-comedy of cross purposes in which Lawrence, 
the painter, was the over-acting villain of the piece from an 
entirely new angle. A plausible epilogue is added to the play 
which has at least the merit of accounting for Lawrence's 
instability, if not for his hysterics. We know how that 
fascinating Adonis trifled with the affections of the Siddons’s 
two lovely daughters, Sally and Maria, feeling doubtless like 
Macheath when he sang *“* How happy could I be with either, 
were t’other dear charmer away,” to the breaking of both their 
hearts, but we do not know the secret of his wobbling. If we 
are to believe Miss Royde-Smith, it was a case of transferred, 
not germinal, affection. In her opinion, Mrs. Siddons’s 
uncompliant attitude throughout the whole pitiful tangle 
is only explainable by the hypothesis that the maternal 
tenderness shown by her towards the young painter on his 
first coming to London, so strongly indicated by her steady 
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championship of his -intérests, ended in developing into 
something deeper. Nor is that all. We are asked to believe 
that a mutual, undeclared passion sprang up between the two, 
and that Lawrence, convinced of the hopelessness of his love, 
sought unavailingly to transfer it to one of those who resembled 
the adored one most. 

If Miss Royde-Smith’s exposition of her case is in complete 
accord with the principles of psycho-analysis, it seems to me 
there is nothing for it but to conclude that. psycho-analysis 
has not yet advanced beyond the boundaries of empiricism. 
We are told that the reason why Mrs. Siddons so peculiarly 
excelled in the acting of Mrs. Haller and Lady Macbeth was 
that these characters, in their compunctious visitings, enabled 
her to unburden her conscience of its load, to make a sort of 
auricular confession; but to argue that the great tragedian 
when at her very greatest required a personal stimulus of this 
sort is to cast aspersion on her genius. (What murder had 
Irving committed that he should have triumphed so com- 
pletely as Mathias in The: Bells?) Moreover, one feels 
assured that once she had been convinced of the sinfulness 
of harbouring an illicit passion, so austere, deeply religious 
and self-commanding a woman as Sarah Siddons would have 
torn up the obsession by the roots. Nothing would have been 
left for sub-consciousness to cherish. 

The truth is that psycho-analysis may be made to betray 
its own fallaciousness. According to its tenets, if there is one 
thing more than another that the nursing of an unavowed 
passion would give a competent actress it would be power to 
express what Leigh Hunt once called ‘* the amatory pathetic,” 
yet Hunt himself maintained of Mrs. Siddons that that 
quality was the only thing wanting to make her a perfect 
tragedian. ‘“ She can overpower, astonish, afflict,’ he writes, 
** but she cannot win: her majestic presence and command- 
ing features seem to disregard love, as a trifle to which they 
cannot descend.” One fears our author is hoist with her own 
petard. 

Credit, however, where credit is due. In one sense, this is 
a pioneering book. Miss Royde-Simith has discovered how to 
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make a dry bibliography of authorities an integral part of a 
biography, and pleasant reading at that. It is as if the 
curtain rose on a bare stage and all the furniture were placed in 
position before the play began. Before proceeding to paint 
her portrait, our author primes her canvas and sets her palette, 
This gives an initial assurance of care in the selection of 
material which is seldom belied, hardly ever indeed gaye 
where the authorities relied upon mislead or have been mis. 
interpreted. There is, for instance, some embroidering upon 
Boaden in the suggestion that the revival of Thomson's 
Tancred and Sigismunda on April 24, 1784, may have imbued 
Sir Joshua with the germinal idea of ‘“‘ The Tragic Muse,” but, 
as it happens, the sittings for the picture had begun in the 
previous autumn, and the picture itself was shown at the 
Royal Academy in the following spring. Again, some further 
proof of Quin the tragedian’s quick reincarnation is required 
beyond the blunt assertion that when Mrs. Siddons burst upon 
the town he said that she had come to found a new religion, 
But blemishes such as these will disturb nobody save the 
meticulous-minded theatrical antiquary, and even his verdict 
would be that Miss Royde-Smith has written a deeply interest. 


ing book. W. J. Lawrence, 


Love in the Forties 


Letters of Courtship. Edited by E. F. Carritt. (Humphrey 
Milford. 7s. 6d.) 

How reckless they were! Here is John Torr, aged twenty, 
writing to his cousin Maria Jackson, aged twenty-three, and 
laying his heart at her feet, although they have neither met 
nor corresponded for years. He adds, however, since he was a 
young man always conscious of his own worth, that if she does 
not wish to keep the gift he will be obliged by its prompt 
return, “ that I may at once endeavour to banish from my 
mind those feelings which have possessed me for years, and be 
enabled to set myself entirely at liberty.” Maria’s reply was 
equivocal enough to be quite encouraging. ‘I have shed 
many tears over your letter, and in after life when I shall 
probably be living in single blessedness, the recollection of 
your attachment will brighten many a solitary hour.” She 
referred to several rejected suitors, rejected with a certain 
lightness of heart since from their ages she could not sup- 
pose herself their first attachment ; but that did not prevent 
her from making John’s youth a strong reason for their not 
marrying, or from consoling him with the suggestion that he 
would live to prefer others to herself. 

With such a bold start the correspondence soon led to 
declarations and avowals and confessions that in the eyes of 
the twentieth century appear violently premature. Not that 
young men and women have not fallen suddenly and incon- 
sequently in love in all generations, and being in love taken 
for granted that a great deal more than physical attraction 
bound them together. But John and Maria went much 
further than that. Separated since boy-and-girlhood, they 
were more or less.content to take physical attraction for 
granted, ignorant each of the disposition and habits of the 
other, they regarded marriage in all its Victorian stability and 
permanence as the first and only object of their rapprochement. 
** It appears to me,” wrote Maria, underlining it word by word, 
** that love is a means furnished by nature for pointing out to us 
those with whom we should be most happy.” 

But as one reads on and on, through the years °88, °39, °40, 
°41, °42, °43, one realizes that after all ninety years ago it was 
safe for Maria and John to be reckless in courtship. The lions 
were chained, there was a guard in front of the fire, and 
between them and the altar upon which they seemed about 
to dash their ridiculous young lives to pieces, stood Papa and 
Mamma, aunts and uncles in their ranks, cohorts of gossiping 
friends and neighbours, and all the battalions of the conven 
tional demands and embargoes of their age. There was 0 
need at all for them to be timid, cautious, prudent or worldly- 
wise. Delivered from any danger of their wishes and declata 
tions being translated into actions before they had_ time t0 
regret them, year after year they could continue their coutt- 
ship with romantic abandon, Maria putting little notes into 
John’s coat pocket when he called, and receiving to her et 
barrassment a clandestine present of a very pretty pocket: 
book, and both of them intriguing—unsuccessfully—to g° 
together to a lecture at.the London Institution, 
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The Kaiser Goes: 


The Generals Remain 


THEODOR PLIVIER 
Translated by A. W. Wheen 


Daily Herald : ‘* A breathless, ruthless, world-shaking 
event is caught at its climax and brilliantly cana 
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. Film 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 
With a Preface by Paul Rotha 


Herbert Read: ‘‘ At once a pioneer and a standard 
book from which all future discussion of the film as an 
art must proceed.” Illustrated. 15/- 


Public School 
Religion 
Edited by ARNOLD LUNN 


Mr. Lunn attacks, and a number of distinguished 
educationists reply, among them the Headmasters 
of Eton and Westminster. Evening Standard: ‘ An 
instructive book, evidence of widespread alarm.” 7/6 








Hedge Trimmings 
A. G. STREET 


Author of ‘« Farmer's Glory’’ and ‘‘ Strawberry Roan” 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Delightful.” The Times 
literary Supplement : ‘‘ Full of things which stick in 
the mind.” 7/6 


The Innocent Eye 
HERBERT READ 


Country Life: ‘‘ This enchanting autobiography.” 
Sunday Times : ‘‘A rare book.” 6- 


Musicians’ Gallery 
M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


Listener : ‘A charming book of reminiscences. The 
next best thing to meeting one composer after 
another, as well as a good many other interesting 
people (d’Annunzio, Arnold Bennett, Diaghilev) in the 
flesh.” Illustrated. 18'- 


Interpreting 


the Universe 
JOHN MACMURRAY 


C.E. M. Joad, in the Spectator : ‘‘A book of first-rate 
interest, the product of one of the most original 
minds of our time.” 5/- 
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by L. P. Jacks 
MY AMERICAN 
FRIENDS 


Just published. 7s. 6d. net 


Professor Jacks first went to the United States in 1886 as 
a post-graduate to Harvard University. Six other visits 
followed, but his eighth and latest visit, that which forms 
the subject matter of My 4merican Friends, was the most 
important of the whole series. It occupied nine months of 
1931-1932, and took Professor Jacks into forty-two of the 
forty-eight States of the Union. 


by Spenser Wilkinson 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS: 1874-1909 


Listener: “ The bock abounds in vivid little anec- 
dotes and descriptions of the distinguished people 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson has known—C. P. Scott 
of the Manchester Guardian; Stanley; the leading 
Home Rulers; Dilke; Lord Roberts; Joseph 
Chamberlain; Milner; Lord Nichctson; Lord Grey; 
Rosebery and Haldane, who consulted him on that 
great scheme of Army reform which, more than 
anything else, saved our small army at the very 
beginning of the Great War. 16s. 


by Logen Pearsall Smith 
ON READING SHAKESPEARE 


J. C. SQUIRE (Daily Telegraph): “ A beauti- 
fully written book, utterly free of cant, and so eager 
that it reveals new beauties in the most hackneyed 
quotations. Mr. Pearsall Smith makes us laugh 
and cry with the Elizabethan audience, tremble at 
darkness, leap in spring sunshine, stand awestruck 
on the eve of tragedy.” 7s. 6d. net 
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Years’ Experiences of a Foreigner in the Chinese 
Government Services. 
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SOCIALISATION 
& TRANSPORT 


by Rt. Hon. 
HERBERT MORRISON 


Just published. 7s. 6d. net 
SIR ERNEST SIMON in the Manchester Guardian: 


“Mr. Morrison has written a remarkable book. So far 
as I know it is a new kind ef book, and a very important 
kind. It is a frank and intimate account of the main task 
he carried through as* Minister of Transport in the late 
Latour Government.” 
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For amusement the whole thing is too long, and John and 
‘Maria, in spite of their literary enthusiasms and their holidays 
abroad, lived in too small a world to make their love letters as 
interesting as they are curious. Maria indeed wrote very 
prettily. The publishers rate the charm of her letters rather 
high, but a certain delicate warmth and sweetness hangs about 
them. The pleasing pertness of her letters from school at the 
age of ten (** Tam much surprised at my Papa’s not coming to 
see me... I have very little time to read my Jliad because 
I play ’?) becomes something more sophisticated but not less 
pleasing when she grows up. But she had to confess very 
often to being ‘‘ not quite the thing,’ and she died three years 
after her marriage, a few days after giving birth to a son, her 
second child. 

The story however does not end there, for John Torr married 
again ten years later, and the child of his second marriage was 
Cecil Torr, the author of Small Talk at Wreyland, a work 
which is perfect in a rare kind. Approached retrospectively 
through Small Talk at Wreyland, Letters of Courtship becomes 
«a much more significant and likeable correspondence. The 
figure of ‘“‘ my father” in ‘‘ Small Talk” blends jwith the 
figure of the young suitor, and thereby softens the impression 
of gawky arrogance which John’s letters give if considered 
alone. When we remember how amusing and intelligent were 
Maria’s children—the brother and sister of Cecil Torr’s reminis- 
cences—we have more patience with the ante-procreant con- 
tortions of their parents, and to judge by the letter quoted in 
the first series of S Small Talk,’ John Torr was soon put in his 


place by a son aged six. Ly~ Lu. IrvINE. 


Japanese Poems 


An Anthology of Haiku Ancient and Modern. 

annotated by Asatard Miyamori. (Tokyo: 
Tut appearance of this handsome volume, “* intended princi- 
pally for foreign readers,’ was made possible by a grant 
from a prince of the Japanese imperial house, and no doubt 
it is considered opportune, at a time when Japan is so much 
feared and disliked, to make every effort to excite admiration 
for Japanese culture. The trouble is that so long as we 
thought this nation quaint we were ready to grow mawkish 
about it; now that we know it to be formidable, we neglect 
to study it in its unwarlike aspects. 

The haiku is a poetic form that has been long practised 
in Japan. It consists of three lines, of which the first contains 
five syllables, the second seven, and the third five again. 
The first point about the haiku is that it is tiny, and the 
second is that it is subject to an elaborate conventionalism. 
Yor instance : 


Translated and 
Maruzen. £1.) 


*‘Lo! the butterfly shifts its perch 
On the willow whenever the wind blows ”’ 

is to be recognized at once as a poem about the spring, because 
* butterfly,” as Mr. Miyamori explains, * is a noun referring 
to spring,” and every haiku is bound to contain a reference 
to one of the four seasons. It is natural, of course, that when 
verse-writing within strict limits is very widely practised 
by all sorts of persons it must often be dull, harsh, or feeble 
~we dare not wonder how many bad sonnets have been 
written in English. But few sonneteers could compete with 
the mass-production of the late Emperor Meiji, who turned 
out, between 1893 and 1901, some twenty-seven thousand 
poems. 

If the haiku at its worst is as negligible as any other kind 
of bad verse, it can on the other hand be very charming and 


can suggest certain aspects of nature and fine shades of 


feeling more neatly, perhaps, than is possible with any com- 
parable Western verse-form. And, within its limits, it can 
be a gnome, a conceit, or a sweet evanescence. It tends, 
however, to be local in its appeal, for its effect depends much 
on suggestions and associations unknown to the foreign 
reader. Like all poetry, it is untranslatable. If, in nglish 
translation, a haiku refers to a nightingale, it does not suggest 
to us, as it should, a moorland chirper that is only a very 
distant cousin indeed of our, and Keats's, nightingale. And 
# poem given in Mr. Miyamori’s translation as : 
“ T called to the crucian-monger ; 


But ah! he’d vanished in the hail ” 


is all but meaningless even to the English reader who happens 


=== 


: to know that a crucian is a kind of carp. Thus it often happens 


that some of the most celebrated haiku disappoint us. Others 
again are easily enjoyed, especially those in, which may is 
added to nature. Here are some examples : 
“Tn my cottage the mosquitoes are small ; 
That is all the good cheer I can offer.” 
* Looking at the plum-blossoms, 
I regret having lost my temper.” 
“ Behold! the lost child, crying, 
Has grasped a flitting firefly.” 
* Taken in the hand, 


Still prettier seems the violet !” 


**In the Yoshino, the young river trout 
Are pursued by fallen cherry flowers.” 

It will no doubt be a long time before the haiku appears 
to better advantage before English readers than it does jn 
Mr. Miyamori’s spacious pages. He gives nearly a thousand 
examples, printing them in Japanese, in romanized Japanese, 
and in English, with appropriate notes where he feels they 
are needed. He contributes a critical and historical intro. 
duction, with useful sketches of four of the greatest haijin, 
though his account of the delightful Basho (1644-1694), 
the greatest of them all, hiker as well as poet, might have 
been warmer and more anecdotal. ‘There are seventy well- 
chosen illustrations. As the book was produced in Japan, 
it was perhaps to some extent-produced by sweated labour. 
A little more sweated labour, and we might have been spared 
2a number of misprints and an occasional lapse into slightly 
pidgin English. 

It is worth mentioning that the haiku has had some influence 
in France, where it is always called by the alternative name 
haikai. It was first imitated there by Paul-Louis Couchoud 
in 1905, and found its chief exponent, about ten years ago, 
in René Maublane. It has been said that les haikai japonais 
touchent & Vorphisme mallarméen. Dadaists and Surrealists, 
in flight from eloquence, have learnt sometning from a poetic 
form so concise and suggestive. 

Witiiam PLomenr. 


Indian Industry 


Indian Industry and its Problems. By H. R. Soni. 


mans. 2Is.) 


(Long. 


Tus is the first volume of what promises to be an economic 
study of high value. Dr. Soni is yet another Indian scholar 
with the detached and disinterested mind, that examines 
without bias matters exciting controversy.. He goes into 
the question of Britain’s culpability for the destruction of 
village industries, and shows how inevitable that result was, 
even if England had never become a political force in India. 
He follows this up with an analysis of India’s sources of 
wealth—actual, in minerals and forests ; potential, in sources 
of heat and power. He has the courage to write devastatingly 
about the educational mess, criticizing it not in the usual 
unjust outsider’s fashion, as producing ‘ babu English” 
(against which we should remember the thousands of Indians 
who have learnt to speak our diflicult tongue with easy 
mastery and grace), but as corrupting the mutual relations 
of people and Government. Indian higher education “s 
ineflicient because it is cheap ; and it is cheap, almost dirt 
cheap, because the public opinion in the country demand 
that it should be within everybody’s reach ” (page 31). The 
next Viceroy has got to be a Lincoln for courage and ability 
to forge a lonely way: to stand up to officialdom as no 
Governor-General has done since Lord Cornwallis’s time, and 
to brush aside mischievous expectations fostered by funk 
and evasion in Indians themselves. If one knew who he 
was going to be, this is one of the books that an anonymous 
well-wisher might send him ! 
EpWarb Tompson. 


—_—" 
[——— 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
fo notify ‘Tue Seecraror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper tas 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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KEGAN PAUL 
& ROUTLEDGE 


will publish on Thursday 


THE MACHINE 
UNCHAINED 
By L. HAUSLEITER. 12s. 6d. net. 


Written in a style of dramatic brilliance which makes 
the reading of the book a positive excitement, The 
Machine Unchained traces the tremendous onrush of 
industrial development during the last 100 years in its 
relation to the present crisis. It explains the phases of 
the economic war, waged with gold and tariffs, and 
depicts the menace to Europe from the two great mass- 
production units of the modern world, the U.S.A. and 
Soviet Russia. 













Just published 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF OPERA 


By HERMAN KLEIN, author of Great Women Singers 
of My Time. 12 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 

A unique and uniquely interesting musical autobiography, 
dealing with the great days of Opera, and with the composers, 
singers, and managers who made them great. Verdi and Wagner, 
Puccini and Saint-Saéns, Caruso and de Reszke, Patti and Destinn, 
and many others come to life in these pages, 


INTRODUCTION TO YOGA 
By CLAUDE BRAGDON. 3s. 6d. net. 


A clear account of the principles of Yoga (particularly Raja 
Yoga), of what may be expected from its intelligent practice, and 
of the way to begin its practise oneself. 


THE TIDES OF LIFE 
By R. C. HOSKINS, M.D. 8 plates. 15s. net. 


A scientific account, for general reader as well as for student, 
of the endocrine glands and their place in bodily adjustment. 
Their potency and their influence on character are strikingly set 
out by a recognized expert. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE POPES 
ByL. VON PASTOR. Volumes 23 and 24. Each 15s. net. 


The new volumes of this standard work cover the Pontificate of 
Clement VIII. 




















Copies of the Spring List may now be obtained free on 
application to 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C.4 






















Sead a Postcard for Free Sc 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 
smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 


Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 
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SMITE | 
AND SPARE 
NOT | 


by 
Lance Sieveking 


‘** A psychological novel, warmed 
with a sense of the universal mystery 
of life.” —Everyman. 
‘Its main value is that it deals 
with real and important things.” 


—The Listener, 7/6 net 


ERNEST 
RAYMOND 


Newtimber 
Lane 


“richly romantic... there are 
some delightful things in it.”— 
Ralph Straus, 


**he tells us everything with a rich 
simplicity and an alert and saving 


humour.” —Gerald Gould. 7/6 net 














Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NIB 


MADE IN ENGLAND 









ge The Moscow Trial -we 
| READ | 


THE 
BEAR DANCES 


The Play by F. L. LUCAS, with a 
strong introduction by the Author 
on Justice and Politics in the 


U.S.S.R. 3/6 and 5/- net 
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Death and Detection | 


By Syrva. NoRMAN, 


The Paradine Case. By Robert Hichens. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Contagion to This World. By Fedor Kaul. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
The Warrielaw Jewel. By Winifred Peck. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 
Death Behind the Door. By Victor MacClure. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
The Captain’s Curio. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Paid in Full. By Laurence W. Meynell. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
The Spiked Lion. By Brian Flynn. (Long. 7s. 6d.) ~ 
The Kennel Murder Case. By 8.8. Van Dine. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Knock-Out. By Sapper.. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Murders Form Fours. By David Hume. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The Death Ship. By Harry Edmonds. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
JupGING from the present selection, one might say that the 
crime department of our fiction was run by and for the 
male. Not only have we ten authors to one authoress, 
but authors and villains are in unflattering agreement as 
to the merits of women. Mr. Hichens gives us a self-possessed 
but only middling-clever home-wrecker, Mr. MacClure’s heroic 
villain murders women as a duty towards God and man, 
Herr Kaul’s resourceful hero wipes out an entire civilization 
because a hospital nurse will not look at a cripple. To 
Mrs. Peck, our only authoress, a tribute is due for having 
invented a couple of grim Scotswomen with intelligence 
enough to plan a careful murder and stand by its consequences. 

But this is no way to review crime stories. It is only an 
excusable escape, for the length of a paragraph, from gangs 
and fingerprints, corpses and sudden truths. We must 
rescue Mr. Hichens from this company, too, although his new 
novel centres in a murder trial. Neither an alarmist nor a 
medernist, Mr. Hichens takes his leisured pace. He gives 
us over five hundred closely-printed pages, largely filled with 
dialogue against a background of dinners in great houses 
attended by perfect buttling. If the technique, like the 
social setting, has a pre-war quality, it is deftly manipulated. 
Mr. Hichens has the art of creating suspense abruptly, in the 
course of social prattle, by a word or gesture, and of working 
up finally to a climax of excitement. Sir Malcolm Keane, 
K.C. (why has he almost borrowed the name of a well-known 
actor ?) is the defending counsel for the lovely Mrs. Paradine, 
accused of the murder of her elderly husband. While Keane 
is deeply attracted by his client, the judge, renowned with all 
for his severe sentences and with some for sadism, is known to 
be’ influencing the jury out of anger against women and 
Sir Maleolm because the latter's wife has refused to yield to 
him. There is melodrama and some overcolouring in this 
situation, which is further complicated by Mrs. Paradine’s 
relations with her husband's valet. But the story grips, 
and the end of it—Keane’s failure—is not shirked. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Hichens has been compelled, for the sake of 
suspense, to keep Mrs. Paradine’s thoughts and actions in 
the dark, whence they never emerge satisfactorily. She is 
convineing neither as woman nor monster, and the book is 
weakened by this juxtaposition of a man whose thoughts 
and emotions are sensitively explored, and a woman almost 
as featureless as the female puppet in a thriller. True, Mr. 
Hichens makes her a Dane ;_ but even Denmark could produce 
Hamilet’s Queen and some others. 

Herr Kaul has opposite aims from Mr. Hichens. Instead 
of five hundred pages of domestic drama, he gives us in half 
that length the rapid destruction of the race. Ernst Hargon, 
resenting the world’s (and Sister Elizabeth’s) treatment of 
him, deprives humanity of its memory by introducing a 
bacillus of his own discovery. I doubt the science of this 
bacillus question, but it is not for a layman to drop further 
bricks here. Let us swallow this camel, then, and watch 
humanity becoming imbecile : first a village, then a country, 
and then all the civilized legions of all countries, and a 
harvest of chaos. There is a train smash, a mine disaster, 
a sea tragedy. . . . All this should have gone straight 
to a film company instead of to a publisher, for it is good 
cinema but crude fiction, and contains not even the shadow 
of a philosophy to justify it. There ought surely to be a tax 
on novelists who use the machinery of world destruction for a 
joy ride, 


Mrs. Peck favours legitimate ingredients for her first novel; 
a large house near Edinburgh, a proud old family repre. 
sented by two elderly sisters and their outlying connexions, 
a system of petty quarrels and jealousies, a period when the 
motor-car was new. Besides these, she has the ingredients 
of a detective story: a stolen family jewel and the seyep. 
weeks’-old body of one of the elderly sisters rotting in ap 
outhouse. And the ingredients blend. A perfect piece of 
detection is worked in with a careful and delightful family 
picture, so that for once the characters are not made to fit 
the crime nor the crime to fit the characters, but the whole 
episode, ghoulish as it may be, seems a genuine event in the 
family’s history. 

The other books on the list are for the most part placeable 
in the ranks of Fiction written to Formula. The place, the 
crime, the solution—with an unbeatable detective working 
through a gallery of stock figures—is the commonest formula, 
There are exceptions. Mr. MacClure, in Death Behind the 
Door, has so far defied convention as to disclose his murderer 
early in the book and allow his detective to abandon the 
case through lack of direct evidence. The departure is brave, 
but not altogether effective; for the interest suffers by the 
division of attention between the villain’s character and the 
detective’s clues.. Mr. Phillpotts, in The Captain’s Curio, also 
hovers between the rival claims of motive and method, though 
with more success. Both motive and method are original. The 
latter gives the book its title and provides some nimble detec- 
tive work, but the former contains possibilities. A doctor led 
coldbloodedly into theft and murder by his philanthropic 
interests is a figure interesting enough to serve the author 
in place of bombshells. Here again we are let into the mind 
of the detective, and so into the secret, half way through the 
book. If any crime stories can be called quiet, both of these 
are. As in Mrs. Peck’s novel, we are in a world sufficiently 
near reality for murder to appear as an outrage casting its 
livid glamour on the painstaking inquiries that follow it. 
But neither Mr. Phillpotts nor Mr. MacClure has made the 
human interest strong enough to save the book entirely from 
dullness. 

Mr. Meynell, in Paid in Full, stages his murder in a country 
house, and uses the assembled party’s emotional cross-trails 
and irrelevant actions to baffle the reader and enrich the 
plot. Safe from the charge of dullness he makes the opposite 
error of turning finally to an excess of sentiment and melo- 
drama. Mr. Brian Flynn, with no great obligations to humanity 
makes merry with three murders in three consecutive chapters, 
and gives Anthony Bathurst a good game with their intricacies. 
For we have now reached the cross-word-puzzle type of 
detection. Mr. Van Dine is, on the whole, an adept at it. 
In his latest case he allows Philo Vance to display an expert 
knowledge of Scottish terriers, Chinese ceramics and—this 
seems a weakness—the detective novels of Edgar Wallace. 
Another weakness, in a puzzle so full of ingenuity, is the coin- 
cidence whereby two men decide independently to murder the 
same victim on the same evening. Admitted that murders and 
murderers are cheap here, one still prefers the knot to be 
unravelled into a single string. And what about Vance's 
future ? He might have solved four murders with the brains 
he has expended on this one. 


But we finish with brains now. ‘The last three books show 
murder running completely amok in a mad world of gangs 
and heroes. Both Sapper and Mr. Hume are full of glorious 
thrills, good spirits and breathlessness. Their pace is % 
swift that the first corpses are a mere hors oeuvre, forgotten 
long before the feast ends. Mr. Hume baffles us, before the 
intended baffling begins, with a first chapter almost in the 
Hardy manner. It is soon lived down and forgotten ; but 
The Death Ship, with its disappearing crew, is one long 
opportunity for a Conrad story, badly missed. The numbers 
of rapid thrills that take its place seem to have damp squibs 
in them, and the “ love interest ” is provided by an intrepid 


airgirl who tempts me to end this notice by referring back 
to its opening sentence, 
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WERE born at The 

Mothers’ Hospital of the 
salvation Army, Lower 
Clapton Road, London, E.5, 
They are only three of the 
2470 babies born there last 
ar. One of THE LARGEST 
MATERNITY HOSPITALS IN 
ENGLAND, its maintenance 
is one of the many burdens 
shouldered cheerfully by The 
Salvation Army. Situated in 
the East End of London, it is serving a very needy 
population. 
The Hospital’s 90 beds are always occupied, and no less 
than 65,774 births have taken place in The Mothers’ 
Hospital since the start. During the year there have also 
been 31,071 attendances at the Ante-natal, Post-natal and 
Child Welfare Clinics held at the Hospital. Associated 
with The Mothers’ Hospital are a number of District 
Maternity Nursing Centres in Slum Areas, and in this 
connection 20,206 visits were paid to poor women in their 


Twer LITTLE ONES 




















Triplets Born at The Mothers’ Hospital, 1932. 


















[Vhoto, Boris} 


homes. The accommodation at the Hospital for the 
Clinics is totally inadequate ; 
a new building for this work is essential and it 
is decided to erect one immediately in the 
Hospital grounds. 


WILL YOU NOT in memory of your mother pay 


for part of the new extension ? 
Donors of £50 and upwards are invited to have the name 
of their choice permanently inscribed upon the walls. 








Gifts of any amount gratefully received by General E. J. Higgins, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, for 


THE MOTHERS HOSPITAL 











RHODODENDRON TIME AT 


ASHRIDGE 


A GENERAL CouRSE ON CITIZENSHIP. 
Saturday, June 10th, to Friday, June 16th, 1933. 
Sir Cnarres PErriz, 

M.A., F.R.UIST.S. 

Srr Harry Fox, &.8.£., C.M.G. 
Coronet E, A, RvuGGLes-Brise, 

M.C., T.D., D.L., M.P. 

Mr. Micuaet BEAUMONT, M.P. 
Mr. L. H. Sutton, B.sc. 






International Affairs, BART., 





The Far East. 
British Agriculture To-day. 





Education. 
A Citizen Looks at the World. 
Lectures and Tutorials on “Who Pays and How,” Public 
Speaking, etc. 





Fee, including Board and Tuition, £3 10s. Od. 






A Week-end Course on 
THE CONSTITUTION AND ITS REFORM. 
Friday, June 16th, to Monday, June 19th, 1933. 


Proressor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, 
M.A., LL.D. 

Lr.-Cot. C. M. HEapiaM, D.s.0., 
O.B.E., M.P. 

Proressor G. M. TREVELYAN, 
O.M., C.B.E., F.B.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 
LITT.D. 

Mr. W. L. Hicnens. 








The British Character and the 
Growth of British Institutions. 
Second Chamber Reform. 








The Revolution Settlement and 
the Hanoverian Constitution. 









The Growth of the Industrial 
Corporation, 
he Corporate State. 






Sir Cartes Petrie, 
M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 
PrRoressor R. Couptann, M.A. 


BART., 







a ¢ ® 
The Dx velopment of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 





Fee, including Board and Tuition, £2 Os. Od, 





Courses throughout the summer (The Empire and Economic 
Nationalism, Prominent Figures of Twentieth Century Europe, 
National Planning, Current Affairs, etc.). Particulars from the 
Secretary, The Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
etentiddy 

















““My duty 
to save people 
from ruining 
their feet” 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


the eminent Specialist in Manipulative Surgery, when 

asked for permission to manufacture the shoe, as 

designed and worn by himself, not only agreed but 

added: 

** With the greatest pleasure, for I consider it my duty to save 

people from ruining their feet by the atrocious instruments of 

torture which are the common order of the day, and tell them 

about the shoes which have meant so much to me.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe is built on true-to-nature lines. 

Every normal foot can be fitted, and comfort is assured from 

the first time of wearing. 

Obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent 
f Agents: —W. Marshall, Ltd., 


Street, London, W.1. City 
North London Agernts:— 


29 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 
Mulholland’s, 410 Holloway Read, N. 7, and branches. Also 


Agents in all large towns. 
Send postcard for free booklet describing Sir Herbert Barkers 


successful search for his ideal shoe. 


Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO, NORTHAMPTON. 


Thc 
SIR HERBERT BARKER Shoe 
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Fiction 


By Granam GREENE. 


7s. 6d.) 


Human Nature. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton. 
Theodor 


The Kaiser Goes: the Generals Remain. By 
Plivier. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

After the Party. By R. D. Dorthy. 
Hindu Heaven. By Max Wylie. (Gollancz. 
Flo. By F. C. Boden. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Mutiny! By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 

man and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs. WuaArton and Herr Plivier make an amusing contrast, 
possibly a significant one. Mrs. Wharton writes in the 
tradition of Henry James; from that superb portraitist 
she has borrowed a trick or two of style, the use of alliteration 
for example, the habit of introducing her minor characters 
in an ironic vignette and her general scene—the more 
** visited ’ of Continental cities. Human nature, exemplified 
in particular by wealthy Americans, is her study, and her 
attitude, admirably maintained, is cool, aloof, a_ little 
withering. Haman nature, in fact, does not come well out 
of the ordeal of being closely regarded by so shrewd and 
unsympathetic a critic. A widow, whose son has_ been 
killed in the War, combs Europe to find her illegitimate 
child, born before her marriage, who had been adopted by 
a pair of Americans called Brown. She is deceived and 
ruined by a trio of adventurers, a terrible middle-aged 
flapper “ with layers and layers of hard-headed feminine 
craft under her romping ways,” her young consumptive lover 
Stephen, and her elderly husband, ‘ Boy” Brown, full of 
* jocular allusions and arid anecdotes.” The widow herself 
is admirably described in her sentimentality, her weakness, 
her absurd beauty. ‘* When she sat on the beach beside the 
dozing Stephen, in her flowing white dress, her large white 
umbrella tilted to shelter him; she reminded me of a carven 
angel spreading broad wings above a tomb (I could never 
look at her without being reminded of statuary). Deception, 
which was Henry James’ prevailing theme, is Mrs. Wharton's 
also in these stories: a wife returns to her husband in 
America, after living for six months with a painter in France, 


(Secker. 6s.) 
7s. 6d.) 


(Chap- 


and is greeted with a pulverizing Rotarian generosity. ‘* Joy 
in the House” is written above the door in flowers. Next 


day the wife discovered the meaning behind the ‘* Joy 
in the House’: her lover, when she left him at Boulogne, 
had killed himself. 

The surface of Mrs. Wharton’s stories have an ingenuity 
and a wit almost equal to her master’s; but one wonders 
how far her attitude to human nature has been borrowed, 
for it is broken occasionally by sentimentalities: ‘ You're 
a lovely buried lady that I've stumbled on in a desert tomb, 
shrouded in your golden hair,” the painter tells Christine. 
This is certainly not Henry James; one has an uneasy 
fecling that it may be Mrs. Wharton. j 

There could be no greater contrast than Herr Plivier. In 
his novels individuals are unimportant, the psychology is 
crowd psychology, the characters are the masses ; his method 
(he uses the historic present) is to plunge the reader back into 
the excitement, suspense, exultation and disillusion of the 
moment. Revolution is his theme, revolution stirring in the 
factories, in the power-stations, in the slums, in the food 
queues, breaking in the ships at Kiel when the order to 
attack the English fleet is given and the stokers put out the 
fires, failing finally in Berlin, when Ebert, the astute Socialist 
politician, outwits the Communists, and calls in the Officers’ 
Corps to discipline the masses. Trotsky in his history speaks 
of a revolution ‘now first feeling its power, feeling the 
unnumbered masses it has aroused, the colossal tasks, the 
pride in success, the joyful failing of the heart at the thought 
of the morrow which is to be still more beautiful than 
today.” That is what Herr Plivier conveys in a book of 
astonishing scope, which moves with an equal air of authen- 
ticity from the eleetrical works to the Grand Fleet, from 
the Reichstag to the General Headquarters at Spa. -To 
Herr Plivier the triumph of the Social Democrats over the 
Communist Revolution in 1918 was a tragedy. The Social 
Democrats “ stand in. principle for peace, yet they have 
served war. They stand for the overthrow of capitalist 
society, yet they have served the capitalists.’ But the 
novel does not depend for its interest on a Marxist moral ; 
it is significant of a movement in fiction to subordinate 


characters to environment, invention to fact. Perhaps the 
next few years may see the end of the psychological Novel 
as the dominant form. At present there are few writers 
with Herr Plivier’s ability to popularize the new form, while 
the old can still call on writers as able as Mr. Dorthy. 

It is an astonishing example of the quick passage of time 
that one includes Mr. Dorthy among the conservative writers, 
He is obviously influenced by Mrs. Woolf. He uses with 
great skill the “ stream of consciousness” method which 
only a few years ago seemed so exciting, so Vitalizing, so 
new. His novel is subtle, sensitive, understated. The 
characters, two brothers, Edward a_ successful advertising 
man, John a competent less successful advertising man, are 
hardly differentiated ; one has to peer very closely to catch 
the distinctions. John marries, his brother takes as mistress 
Anne, who was once the mistress of John; the father, an 
unpleasant man with religious mania, pensioned by his sons, 
is killed in a street accident. That is all, immense skill and 
subtlety, but vagueness and a slight feeling of dissatisfaction, 
*“He was post-War, he supposed, and something of the 
war-time nerves and restlessness, the avidity for life and 
certainty in the midst of danger and insecurity, had entered 
into his bones.”” But the War had been over now for fifteen 
years ; one is a bit tired of disillusionment ; and the tech. 
nique seems a little outmoded, for the novel has shown no 
signs of advancing along the path Mrs. Woolf laid down, 
The future is more likely to be Herr Plivier’s. 

Mr. Wylie and Mr. Boden both show signs of getting 
away from the analysis of individual psychologies. Mr, 
Wylie’s novel is marred by the curious he-man sentimentality 
Mr. Hemingway has popularized and a terrible straining 
after effect: “The Ford coughed ahead _ indifferent to 
topography, pursuing a white jet of steam that hissed from 
its boiling coils.” His subject is the American missions in 
India. ‘* Missionaries muscle in on each other's territory 
and grab each other's converts as if it was a beer racket 
and every Indian a barrel.” Post-Millenarians and Pre- 
Millenarians struggle for sealps. They are killed by the 
climate, they go mad, they lose faith even in the virtue of 
a balance-sheet, and Mr. Wylie manages to put on pape 
the sense of the huge population untouched by their teaching, 
the whisper of unrest, the little sinister secret socictics, with 
their comic methods, the blind brutal pushing of the mob. 
It is a depressing, uneasy, curiously frightening novel. 

Mr. Boden’s is on a much lower level of accomplishment. 
His first novel, Miner, was highly praised, and he should 
not be unfairly judged by its successor. A first novel some- 
times absorbs too much of a writer’s vitality; he has not 
learnt to harbour his resources, and when it is a success he 
is driven to write another before he is ready. Jo is the 
novel of a tired man. It is appallingly adjectival. The 
physical appearance of his characters is described over and 
over again; more than twenty times we learn that Elsie 
has fair hair, that Flo has dark eyes. What is interesting, 
and promising for Mr. Boden’s next book, is the subordination 
of the individual story of Flo's fidelity and Ray’s elopemat 
with the wrong woman to the scene—the country landscape 
and the streets and the great railway yards. The figures 
diminished by trees, by cranes, by crowds, lose some of the 
triviality of their particular story and become representatives 
of their class. 

Mutiny! is a very competent piece of reconstruction. 
The story of the mutiny of * The Bounty’ is told in detail, 
with the minimum of invention. There is a good deal oi 
information as to the customs of the Tahitians and the ways 
of sailing ships ; those who like instruction given with tle 
least possible mitigation will enjoy this novel. No one cal 
accuse it of being merely entertaining, or even to my mind 
of being entertaining at all. ‘* Thacker, her new maid—a 
black-eyed Devon girl—came tripping down the path. She 
dropped my mother a curtsey and held out a letter on 4 
silver tray. My mother took the letter, gave me a glance 
of apology, and began to read, seating herself on a_rustl 
bench.” It is that sort of novel. One is not spared the 
rustic benches. They, help to make the novel more thal 
four hundred pages long. 
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* whether your drink is a whisky 







and soda or a gin and tonic. 
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Two invitations repeated 

You are invited to help in giving health and happiness CH 00S FE YOU & 
to poor slum children. 15,000 are to have a day’s 
holiday this year, as in previous years. The cost HOLI DAY 


is only 2/- per day per child. 
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Annual Meeting of Fie MEDITERR- 
the Mission, which deus acetal ANEAN 
will be held at Reduced Return AND EGYPT 
8 o'clock on Mon- wie ta €t eee Se 
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man: Leslie A. 
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Madeira £20 Ist CL & GERMANY 
£15 2nd Cl. 10-11 days 
£10 3rd Cl. ihe ae Sal 

1st Cl. 12 Gns. 





clude The Revs. 
C. Ensor Walters, 


Donald O. Soper, M.A., Ph.D., James Ellis (Chairman 
of the District), Percy Ineson (Superintendent). 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, 


East End Mission, 
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fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response. 
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Curtent Literature 


LORENZO IN TAOS 
By Mabel Dodge Luhan ‘ 

For students of D. H. Lawrence this book will be chiefly 
of value for the letters from Lawrence which it contains and 
the circumstantial background to some of his most important 
work that it defines. It was at Mrs. Luhan’s invitation that 
Lawrence went to New Mexico in 1922, and this book, Lorenzo 
in Taos (Secker, 10s. 6d.), is mainly concerned with the period 
of activity which produced The Plumed Serpent. It is more 
about Mrs. Luhan than about Lawrence, and for the reader un- 
schooled in the intricacies of the biographical maze, which 
has been planted around the facts of Lawrence’s life it has 
the merit of a vivid and competently written account of 
the enigmatical relationship which existed between its author 
and its subject. One is grateful to Mrs. Luhan for not presenting 
Lawrence as a mythological figure, though her narrative is 
sometimes tinged with a psychology which seems unreal 
and a quality of intuition which is too personal to be 
articulately communicated. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN 
: By Sir Charles Oman 

One associates Sir Charles Oman with All Souls, the 
history of the Peninsular War and the House of Commons. 
But his pléasant book of. reminiscences, Things I Have 
Seen (Methuen, 8s. 6d.), shows that he-has witnessed several 
insurrections—in Spain, Portugal and, oddly enough, in 
Switzerland—and that he can remember, as a child, to have 
had a glimpse of Napoleon III with the Empress Eugénie 
at the Tuileries. He describes very clearly the Portuguese 
revolt that cost the late King Carlos his throne, and the 
little affair at Bellinzona in 1890 which the Swiss Government 
ended so promptly that it has been forgotten. Sir Charles 
was at the Press Bureau during the War and had, he says, 
to compile the official bulletin on the victory at the Marne. 
The day after Jutland, when the German claims to success 
were still uncontradicted owing to Admiral Jellicoe’s delay 
in furnishing his report, was, for the author as for many 
other. people, the most anxious in the whole War. Sir 
Charles happened to be in Venice in 1921, when Communists 
and Fascists were fighting their battles in the streets, and 
he had great difliculty in leaving the place. It is not _un- 
natural that he should prefer the Italy of today to the Italy 
of 12 years ago. 


YOUTH OF RUSSIA TO-DAY 
By Hebe Spaull 

Miss Hebe Spaull’s Youth of Russia To-day (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 3s. 6d.) is described as being “* primarily for 
boys and girls.” It is, however, a good deal more sensible 
and informative than many more pretentious works designed 
for a wider audience. The writer does not confine herself 
strictly to her title. There are elementary, but quite useful, 
‘chapters on the geography and history of Russia and on 
i** How Russia is Governed.” She is right to emphasize 
the preponderant réle played by the younger generation 
‘in every branch of Soviet work and administration ; for 
| this is one of the most conspicuous and fundamental differ- 
ences between contemporary Russia and Western Europe. 
: But her main subject is the education and the pursuits of 
modern Russian childhood and youth. The reader will 
' Jeara with interest that doles are frowned on, but mechanical 
toys encouraged, and that, while fairy tales are barred, 
Robinson Crusoe, Oliver Twist and Uncle Tom’s Cabin retain 
their place as children’s classics. There is, perhaps inevitably 
in such a book, a certain glossing over of the more controver- 
sial aspects of Soviet theory and practice—especially in the 

chapter on ‘*‘ Young Russia and Religion.” 


A LONDON MERCHANT, 1695-1774 
By Lucy Stuart Sutherland 

That old business papers in trained hands can be made to 
yield most valuable information is shown by Miss L. S. 
Sutherland’s scholarly study of 4A London Merchant, 1695- 
1774 (Oxford University Press, 10s.). The papers were those 
of William Braund, merchant, shipowner and underwriter, 
and director of the East India Company and of the Sun Fire 
Office, and they cover the years 1741-1774, Braund was first 
interested in exporting woollens to and importing bullion from 
Portugal. Later he was mainly concerned with shipping, as 
owner and underwriter, and he was one of a powerful group 
who had great influence in the Indian trade. For the early 
history of marine insurance in England the book is notable. 
Still more important is the aceount of the East India 
Company’s method of procuring ships for its trade. The 
Company did not own the East Indiamen but hired them from 
wealthy syndicates. Yet through custom and influence the 
Company was: virtually bound to aecept the ships annually 
tendered for its service, and the commanders of the East 
Indiamen as well as the owners, with the ship's husbands who 


————=s 


managed and equipped the vessels, enjoyed almost absolutg 
security of tenure. This shipping interest played a great part 
in the Company’s affairs and Miss Sutherland’s explanation of 
its methods is curiously interesting. An East Indiaman of 
600 or 700 tons cost in 1770 about £16,000 to build and equip 
and was good for six voyages. If she were not wrecked, her 
owners might profit substantially. But the risks were gregt 
and Braund, who lost three of these great vessels, does hot 
seem to have made much by his investment. 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS 
By A. L. Reade 

In his Johnsonian Gleanings, 1735-1740, Mr. A. L. Reade 
continues his minute investigation into the life of Dr. Johnson 
with that care, curiosity, and able comment which he hag 
shown in his previous volumes. It contains an account of hig 
wife, her origins and family; three chapters on the school. 
mastering adventure at Edial; and a study of his ear| 
journalistic writings, which brings us to his final settling in 
London, The text of the book, already learned enough, ji 
supplemented with several appendixes. The book, which 
with its predecessors is indispensable to any library, and must 
certainly form part of that of every Johnsonian, is to be 
obtained from the author, Aleyn Lyell Reade, Treleayey 

House, Blundellsands, near Liverpool, for 25s. 


THE MAY REVIEWS 


The first unsigned article that the Nineteenth C entury has 
ever published, ‘‘ Reflections on the German Revolution,” 
is obviously well informed and should be widely read. The 
author describes the Nazi Terror in plain terms and declares 
that the failure of the majority to offer any opposition was 
in part due to the division of the working class between 
Socialists and Communists. He regards Herr Hitler’s suceess 
as, to some extent, a revolt of the peasantry against the 
towns. He recalls Napoleon III’s saying ‘The Empire is 
Peace,” and wonders whether Herr Hitler’s similar declaration 
forebodes another 1870. Mr. Austin Hopkinson’s able * Plea 
for More Wages” is an argument for a more elastic wage- 
system: if men would take tess, more could find employment, 
and all would benefit. But the argument still falls on deaf 
ears. Mr. John Benn writes thoughtfully on ** The Economics 
of Leisure.” 

_ In the Contemporary Lord Meston writes hopefully on the 
Indian White Paper, and Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe discusses very 
cautiously the American situation with ‘ President Roosevelt 
in Command.” Mr. B. S. ‘Townroe’s article on “ A New 
France ” suggests that the French have handled the housing 
problem very sensibly and with much more attention to 
economy than our politicians have troubled to give. Mr. N, 
Adler, in a useful and impressive paper on ‘* Boy and Girl 
Labour Since the War,” also finds that France has something 
to teach us in her care for the training of young workmen, - 


Blackwood’s has an _ interesting article, ‘ The Airship 
Venture,” by Mr. Nevil Shute, who describes the building 
of R100 and her Atlantic cruise. She cost £450,000, she 
made ten flights and, when broken up, her materials fetched 
£500. Mr. Shute thinks that “ airships will come again,” 
but he probably wrote before the U.S. ‘ Akron’ came to 
grief. Colonel R. H. Elliot, continuing his excellent papers 
on snakes, deals with ‘* The Mongoose and the Cobra,” and 
incidentally tells the story of a cat which fought a cobra toa 
standstill. 

General Edward J. Higgins has an arresting article on 
Salvation Army work in India in the Empire Review. He 
likens the work of the missionaries in India to that of the 
early Church in the Roman Empire, and believes that Chris- 
tianity is spreading more rapidly than the Census figures 
guggest. Mr. L. EK. Neame, of Johannesburg, describes 
clearly and fairly the present position of ‘* The Language 
Question in South Africa.” 

In the Fortnightly M. André Siegfried’s shrewd and witty 
* Letters from South America” are concluded ; he notes 
the spread of North American enterprise, but he does not 
think that it will upset -the deeply-rooted Latin culture ot 
cause the South Americans to look to Chicago rather than to 
Madrid and Paris for théir ideas. Mr. Muggeridge describes 
The Soviet’s War on the Peasants” from what he has 
seen and heard during a recent visit to Russia. Mr. R. F. 
Harrod, one of the economists whose advice the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has declined to take, expounds his infla- 
tionary views in “The Challenge to Treasury Orthodoxy.’ 


. 


The National Review has a lively and varied number. 
Germany and Russia are reprehended, . British emigration 
to Canada is strongly advocated, the problem of the ™ poor 
whites ” in South Africa is discussed with care. Aside from 
politics, Mr. Ian Colvin’s excellent article on ‘* The Spanish 
Galleon,” blown. up in Tobermory Bay in 1588 and _ evet 


| since-a magnet for. treasure seekers, is well. worth reading, 
for it adds. appreciably. to general knowleage of a dramati¢ 


episode in the Armada story, 
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Motoring: The Dangerous Driver 


By Joun 


Ir there is one ‘common expression used in connexion 
with motoring that demands accurate definition more 
than another it is that familiar yet vague phrase 
dangerous driving: What is dangerous driving and 
what constitutes a dangerous driver? There are daily 
and hourly instances of what any observant and intelli- 
gent person would define as dangerous driving to be 
seen in and out of London, but it is not easy to say at 
any given moment that this or that example of reckless- 


ness or lack of consideration illustrates the official 
description. That clause in the new Act is altogether 


too vague for most experienced drivers, but how re- 
write it? It is fairly easy to give a list of things it 
is distinctly dangerous to do when in charge of a car, 
a bicycle, pedal or motor, driving a horse or walking 
on the high road, but such a list does not really cover 
the whole question. If everyone had what is most 


simply described as road sense or the intelligence to — 


understand and appreciate the Code of the Road and 
the ‘“ Road Sense’ booklets issued by the National 
“Safety First’ Association (the 1930 issue was a 
remarkably able précis of the whole subject), it would 
be easy enough—but you cannot standardize mentalities 
either by teaching or by the printed word. 

When dangerous road-behaviour is under discussion 
the blame is almost invariably put upon speed, as often 
as not without regard to the rate of speed. In so far 
as one or more objects must be in motion and therefore 
proceeding at a certain rate of speed before there can 
be a collision it is true that speed is at the bottom of 
it all, but it often happens that the actual rate of travel 
has little to do with it. Within considerable limits 
speed is not of itself dangerous and is not necessarily 
evidence of careless or inconsiderate driving. It is 
occasionally as safe for all concerned for a skilled and 
thoroughly experienced driver to do 80 miles an hour 
for a few seconds (in this country) as it would be to 
proceed at a foot’s pace, and, as has been proved over 
and over again, it is just as dangerous to drive at 20, 
30 or 40 miles an hour as at the highest speed. Speed 
is dangerous only in relation to circumstances and 
except in obvious instances is far from the first factor 
to be taken into consideration when apportioning blame 
for an accident. 

It is necessary. of course, to qualify this by repeating 
that experienced drivers are generally safe at high speeds. 
Novices have no right to drive fast and none should 
attempt any speed to which he is unaccustomed. In 
these days of 60 miles an hour as a common maximum 
of 12 h.p. cars and 10 or 20 miles an hour more in 
more powerful machines, the temptation to “ see what 
she will do’ must be firmly resisted. The behaviour 
of a motor-car, its controllability, are sometimes, to 
the ignorant, quite incalculable when the familiar 
maximum is passed. Steering may become different 
if not difficult, the car may develop sway till now unsus- 
pected, the brakes may take proportionately far longer 
to act effectively than they do at 10 or even 5 miles 
an hour less. All these things may betray themselves 
in one second, which, in an. emergency, is much too 
late. The speed of a car should be governed by the 
probability of unexpected crises. 


The commoncr examples of dangerous driving are, 
more or less in the order of gravity, cutting-in and 


overtaking another car travelling at any but an obviously 
lower speed; taking corners in such a way that the 
car is forced away from the near side of the road. The 
latter sounds too elementary for mention, but only 
last week I saw a woman swing a big car out of a London 
square and into a street, without sounding her horn, 
so that as she straightened up she found herself on 
the point of running over two children riding a bicycle 
by the kerb of their proper side. Fortunately for the 


children her brakes were in order and there was as 
much as six inches between her radiator and the bicycle 
when she stopped. I cannot remember a narrower shave. 

Failing to give intelligible signals is the next crime, 
In the due course of the law we shall all have standardized 
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signalling apparatus, but until and long after we haye 
it there is no shadow of excuse for not making one’s 
intentions perfectly plain to approaching and followin 
cars, as well as to such of the pedestrian traflic as happens 
to be looking where it is going. Closely connected 
with this fault is the habit of ignoring the driving miryoy 
chiefly exhibited by women who (some of them) seem 
to find it impossible to talk to their passengers without 
taking their eyes off the road or the mirror. In numbers 
of modern closed cars the view rearward is hopelessly 
inadequate, either because the mirror is wrongly set 
or too small or because the back window is too narrow. 
It should be an offence to drive a car from which it js 
impossible to see the whole width of the road behind 
as well as at least a hundred yards straight back, It 
is essential today to be able to see as much of the road 
behind you as in front. 

The suggestion in The Spectator of April 21st that a 
speed limit should be rigorously enforced in villages, 
as it is in France, is one that should appeal to every 
decent driver, if only because it would reduce the risk 
of fatality to the least controlled user of the roads, 
children. It is a crime not to regard and treat children 
as even less responsible creatures than dogs. Other 
more obvious faults, all implying dangerous driving, 
are fast travel over a greasy surface or along winding 
roads in the dark, and using a car whose brakes are 
defective either in stopping power or in adjustment, 
I saw a large saloon turn completely over last year 
because the pull of the brakes was heavier on one side 
than on the other. It swerved right across a perfectly 
dry road and as it was coming downhill it overbalanced 
and rolled over its roof and on to its side. There was 
no other road-user within range of its activities, but 
as it was on the main road between Basingstoke and 
Winchester, on a fine Sunday morning, this must be 
taken as a very special piece of luck not likely to be 
met with twice. 

There are certain types of road-users who are either 
among the safest or the most dangerous, people upon 
whom you can always rely to do the right thing, or whom 
you instinctively avoid like the plague. There is the 
classic instance of the London *bus-driver, skilful, swift, 
rareful and, above all, considerate—and being con- 
siderate or, the same thing, having decent manners, 
is to drive safely. To him I would add the motor 
cyclist. Never, in more years’ driving in five Continents 
than I need.count, have I ever seen an instance of riding 
on the part of a motor-cyclist that endangered others, 
and very few that might endanger himself. He generally 
rides in such a way as to fill you with confidence. He 
is like the racing driver (of experience) who uses speed 
where it helps himself and others, never where it is 
noticeable. On the other side I would range the com- 
mercial cyclist of London, the errand boy and his like, 
who displays more suicidal tendencies, more brazen 
stupidities, more callousness than any other user of the 
King’s Highway. To pedestrians at least as much as 
to car drivers he is the nuisance of the streets. 

In the country there is that perpetual pest the man 
who will hug the crown of the road and, through sheer 
ignorance or complete lack of consideration, force those 
behind him to spread out fanways and turn a safe road 
into a highly dangerous one. There is the man who 
continuously sounds his horn to the fury and agitation 
of all within earshot, and the man and woman who 
never sound it when there. is anyone to hear it and 
profit by the warning. And there is the man who 1 
always overtaking slower cars and then letting them 
go past only in order to repeat the process. — These 
are nothing but signs of vanity, callousness and utter! 
disregard of the safety and comfort of others. They 
stamp the impossible driver, the very man who should 
have his licence cancelled over his first serious offence. 

The novice and those with modest experience would 
do worse than remember that whatever 1s ill-mannered 
in driving a car is almost certain to be dangerous, Yo 
can very nearly reduce the definition to this, 
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Official road tests by the experts of “ The 
Motor ” :— 
Acceleration. 


From 10 to 30 mph. on TOP in 
114 secs. 

From standing to 55 m.p.h. through 
gears in 23 secs. 


Speed. 


From less than | to over 64 m.p.h. on 
TOP. 

51 m.p.h. on THIRD — both being 
TIMED speeds. 


Braking. 
From 30 m.p.h. in 31ft. From 40 m.p.h. 
in 69ft. 


The report also states :— 


“In analysing the various qualities which 
account for the charm of this new six- 
cylinder car, we would bracket in the 
topmost place its lively response to demands 
for speed and acceleration, and_ the 
extremely quiet and silky way in which 
the engine and transmission operate .. . . 
delightfully easy to handle in traffic... . 
the patented Daimler transmission simplifies 
driving to an extent which must be tried 
to be believed.” 


No other car in its class will give you such a 
perfect combination of exhilarating performance 
and comfortable refinement. A trial run will 
convince you. 


Write your name and address in the space on the right 
and post to THE DAIMLER CO. LTD., 101 SANDY LANE, 
COVENTRY. Full particulars of the Daimier ‘15’ will 
be sent by return, together with information cs to 
where you may have a trial run, without obligation, 




























* THE EASIEST CARS IN THE WORLD -TO 







aimler 
6 1 5 3 
with the wonderful 


DAIMLER 


FLUID - FLYWHEEL 
SELF- CHANGING 
TRANSMISSION 















Saloons from 


£450 


TRIPLEX GLASS THROUGHOUT 











BY APPOINTMENT 
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An English Holiday 


By CuLInton FFynes. 


To the man whois in the superb position of being able 
to plan his holiday long ahead, secure in the know- 
ledge that what he decides to do now he will be able to 
do when the time comes, comfortable ift the certainty 
that when that time comes he will be able to change 
everything, go elsewhere and do something entirely 
different, there is no place like England for his plans and 
their fulfilment, no book for preliminary reading up of 
the subject like the map of England. Book is the word 
in this case, rather than the more familiar picture-book. 
Mr. Kipling tells us, and we hear a thousand times a year 
that there is no picture-book in the world like an atlas. 
But a proper map of England, or a series of them, on a 
scale of not less than half an inch to the mile, contoured 
in colours and plainly equipped with what rash and in- 
experienced travellers might call guide-book information, 
is a book which is certainly full of pictures to those who 
know their England, and has, besides,-a-thousand tales 
to tell. 


This matter of maps obtrudes itself whenever it is time 
to make holiday in England, And there is no holiday to 
be made in all the Seven Seas like the holiday you plan in 
England, because every mile has a story of its own and 
every story is linked to another until the whole incom- 
parable land lies out before you like the perfect illustration 
of the history that will never be written. Wherever you 
travel, in whatever manner you do it, you must forever 
be consulting that map. 


How else can you picture to yourself such old affairs 
as, say, the Battle of Edge Hill, unless, from the exact 
spot on the lip of that tremendous scarp, you can see 
where the attacking forces deployed at the critical 
instant, or failed to see what lay before their noses ; what 
sort of England it was Henry II crossed when the Empress 
was in flight and Stephen lorded it in undeniable dignity 
at Westminster; how the Channel and the beach below 
the cliffs looked when the Duke of Normandy landed 
before Sant’lache, or the beacons burned to warn White- 
hall of another rumour that Napoleon’s “flotilla of bum- 
boats ” had left Boulogne ? Whether you are walking or 
driving you must know exactly where you are, lest the 
picture you have painted for yourself, from story and 
hearsay, of plain and river, wood and hill, seascape or 
gaunt moorland, village or town, be reduced to the lifeless 
stuff of a photograph. You must be able to say: “Ina 
few minutes or miles I shall see Oxford for the first time,” 
and find that because instinct has led you to the right 
place on the map for that experience, the best that can 
be said of the photograph is that it is a good photograph, 
the worst of the hearsay picture that it has told you only 
the half. 


There is indeed no place like England for a holiday, nor 
was she ever in more exquisite beauty than this day. It 
has been my very fortunate fate to be compelled—if such 
a word can be used of a joyous service—to explore her 
roads and by-roads in spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. In good years and in bad, in long spells of sun- 
shine, in rain that drove day after day in grey spears 
against my windscreen, in full-blown gales down West, 
when the hedges miles inland were white with Atlantic 
foam, in heat and frost, in fog and snow and in the murk 
of January days, I have never found an English road, 
whether a highway or a lane that twisted up among hills 
and woods to an untimely end in the middle of a farm- 
yard, that was not a proper place for a man in holiday 
mood. 


Would you sce the place where the spirit of very ancient 
England lives and will live until the end? Go to the 
Cotswold and find among those thick-built grey stone 
houses the peace and beauty that only age and custom 
can give, Spend some time in Chipping Campden, where 
they count a house built after Elizabeth’s time as modern, 
and the wide street. would be called a museum piece if it 
were not as alive today as it was when the greatest of the 
English wool-dealers died sometime about 1400, It is 





not a centre of wool-selling today, but it could not occys 
to you that it is any the less vigorous for that. That o, 
another English industry may spring up and restore it tg 
its 500-year-old prestige. There is no hurry. There js no 
hurry anywhere in ancient England, which has seen gp 
much and knows so much more, least of all in the Cots. 
wold villages. 

Go also to Broadway, still perhaps the loveliest Village 
in England. At the wrong time of year it is beset by 
sightseers, but ruffled by charabancs and soiled by sham 
restorations, it stays captain of its soul, which is the soul 
of England. Climb the great hill that lies cast of it, to 
the Fish Inn, and look out over the Vale of Worcester 
and the valley of the Avon. In spring you are dazzled 
by the plum and apple blossom, in summer you look 
across a land where it is always afternoon to red Here. 
fordshire and the dark hills of Wales. And before you go, 
climb to the top of Birdlip Hill and go southward by 
Painswick to the edge of the Severn Sea, where the Cots. 
wold hills droop down to the levels beyond Tetbury, 
That is a road you will not forget. ; 


And after that ? The western bank of the Severn lies 
just across the water and Chepstow and the Wye, most 
beautiful of all English rivers, and the noble city of 
Monmouth. When you leave it you must be sure to take 
the road up over the hill to Staunton and the Forest of 
Dean, so that you will miss nothing of the majesty of that 
stronghold, standing at the meeting of the Wye and the 
Monnow. Look down on it from the hill-top on a misty 
morning and you would swear the spires and towers were 
the masts and fighting-tops of sunken ships. 


I do not believe the popular superstition that the 
average Englishman likes to make his holiday in a crowd 
—and this despite the annual outrages committed on the 

ublic peace at half a hundred places, chiefly by the sea, 
pos that every time he sets out, even if it is to the 
South Coast, he dreams to himself that there will be no 
crowd, pictures the perfect holiday with nobody there. 
Let him go North to the immense solitudes of the Durham 
and Yorkshire moors and he will find his dream come 
true. Let him walk or, better still, drive from Brough to 
Richmond, the longest stretch in England I can find without 
human habitation. The little road runs by Keld, which 
is mostly railway station and the only one _ between 
Barras and Reeth, and from every step of the way he will 
look out over the long rollers of the moors that dwarf 
everything to nothing, submit to nothing but fog. | 
invite his attention to the Dales, and I would see him 
start on his journey to them from the Cheviots at Carter 
Bar, so that he may learn to look for things thirty miles 
away, and end it somewhere south of Wensleydale—say 
on Simon Seat or Kettlewell. On a Bank Holiday he can, 
with that map, be as lonely as he chooses. 


Take that map of England or those two or three dozen 
maps of English counties, and look at her roads, her most 
ancient roads, from the by-ways of Suffolk that carry you 
through the Constable country, a land of utter quiet by 
the brink of streams that just flow and no more; the 
straight ruler-drawn roads that run North to the Border 
and North-east to the Wash, roads of space and air and 
open sky; the little lanes that take you through Suey 
and Sussex out to the salt smell of Romney Marsh or to 
the New Forest; the roads that wind about the English 
Lakes, whose silver faces are stained in June with the 
gleam of the crimson rhododendrons; the dyke-kept 
roads of Lincolnshire where man is making anothet 
Holland and painting the land with tulips ; the roads 0 
Imperial Rome, brushing the hills aside in their stride: 
and the older-ways, older beyond count, like the Ridge 
Way by the White Horse, where the wind-cropped gra 
of a hundred centuries is still no more than 4 
perpetual, unchanging softness on features that wil 
never die. 

When your holiday-time comes, buy a map and s¢ 
England, ‘4 
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| FAIR DEVON’S 
: FOREMOST HOLIDAY RESORT = 
HAT lovelier place for a happy, healthful‘ 
holiday than Torquay, with its palm-clad 5 
slopes, bathed in the warmest sunshine and IE 


Ui Site Sut Tay 


Rina AA Ty 


fanned by soft sea breezes? EK 

f thee 
All the amusements of a modern resort are IE 
combined with the pleasure of Devon's finest [ff 
countryside. St 

= 

Accommodation is plentiful and varied, while — |F 


all modern forms of spa treatment are available. | 





| 

e Illustrated Guide free from Berkeley 5 
5 Hollyer, Dept. N, Corporation is 
Publicity Offices, Torquay. Is 
i ie) 
d TRAVEL BY RAIL AT A IE 
: PENNY A MILE le 
¢ I 
2 “Summer Tickets,” available by any train, any [Ek 
4 day, for return any day within a calendar _ |e 
a “month, are now issued from all parts. les 
i | 
3 New G.W.R. Air Service now in operation 5 
F daily (including Sundays) from Cardiff. By 
f IE 





has been said that the Palace 

ought to be reserved for honey- 

moon couplesin May andJune. 
"These most glorious facets of the 
English Riviera’s choicest gem, 
et, only appreciated to the full 
by idyllic minds, etc., etc.” 
Yet the Palace has been known to 
awaken the poetry that is in a 
company director, and has turned 
financiers’ minds to higher things. 
Atany rate it has improved their 
handicap. 
You will remember that golf, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, squash, 
badminton, swimming pool, gym- 
hasium, dancing, entertainments 
~even talkie pictures—are all 
included in the terms. 


GOLFERS — NOTE! 
The dates of the Palace 
Short Course Invitation 
Championship are May 
24th and 25th. 

All the leading Profes- 
sionals (including the 
nominees for the Ryder 
Cup ‘Team) are compet- 
ing and testing the acd- 
vantage or otherwise of 
“the smaller hole.” 












‘Phone: Torquay 2271 
Visitors flying to Haldon 
Aerodrome met on request 
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(MENU UAWAAUAAAUAE oun | AS, DEPENDABLE. AS.AN. AUSTIN 
f IS “ 
f : E ey * 
‘ i i ’ y f r} 
TO RO) Ly, VY E| "So youve | 
f I ~~ 
! E ) 


bought a 
new car?” 


“No —lI've 
invested in 
an Austin!" 








“You’ve been reading the advertisements.” 


“But I haven’t.’’ 


“Oh, yes—‘buying a car, but investing in an Austin’ 
—don’t say you haven’t.” 


“No, I haven’t. I simply took the advice of a man I 
know. He’s had his Austin five years if a day. And he 
says it cost him a third less than he thought he’d 
paid for it.’ 


“Sorry, I’m dull. Say it again.” 


“Well, he said, ‘you don't know what a car really 
costs till you've had it quite a time.’ He works it out 
like this—‘Maintenance, repairs and so on have only 
cost me such and such an amount. And when I 
come to sell it again, I'll get such and such an 
amount more than I would if I’d bought any other 
car but an Austin—even if I wait another year.’ The 
result of his sum gives him the actual cost of his car. 
He reckons he’s spent so little on that Austin, and 
Austins re-sell so easily and well, that it’s the best 
investment of all his born days. I’m giving him a 
vote of thanks, and investing likewise!” 


*THE SEVEN DE LUXE SALOON. Seats four adults. Real 
leather upholstery wi.h pneumatic seat cushions. Front seats 
adjustable. Pytchley sliding roof. 4-speed Twin-Top gearbox. 
Rear petrol tank. 7.8 h.p. engine developing 10.5 brake 
horse-power. 6-volt electric starting and lighting. Complete 
equipment. ‘Triplex glass, chromium finish, and Dunlop tyres. 
Price at works £125. Saloon with fixed roof £118. Tourer £110. 
Two-Seater £105. 


READ ‘THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE: 4d. Every Month. 





YOU BUY A CAR--BUT YOU INVEST IN AN 


AUSTIN 


The Austin Motor Company Limited Birmingham and 












| 479, Oxford St., London. London Service Depots . . 12, 16& 
| 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.11 7 & 10 h.p. North Row, W.1 
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-Finance—Public & Private 





Chaos and Conferences 


Tr complete chaos in currency within a few weeks of the 
assembling of the World Economic Conference is to be 
regarded as favouring a speedy solution of currency 
problems and the attainment of a.scheme for general 
stabilization, then the prospects of the Economic Con- 
ference are very good and unquestionably the world 
currency chaos has been emphasized by President 
Roosevelt's decision a few weeks ago to abandon the gold 
standard. 

In my short article last week on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Budget I said that this week I would report the City’s 
carefully considered view of the Budget and also explain 
more fully the significance of the statement made during 
the Budget speech concerning what is known as _ the 
Exchange Equalization Account. With regard to the 
lirst of these points, I can say at once that the City’s 
carefully considered view of the Budget coincides with 
its first impression, namely, that, if unimaginative, it 
was thoroughly sound. With regard to the Exchange 
Equalization Account, I find that the subject is so 
closely involved with the general chaos in currency and the 
action of the United States, that I propose to deal with 
the matter on somewhat broad lines. In doing so I 
shall not dwell upon the merits or demerits of the gold 
standard, but simply record certain admitted facts. 


Wuy We ABANDONED GOLD. 


The first undisputed fact is that when we departed 
from the gold standard in the autumn of 1931 it was 
not a question of choice but of necessity. We were 
driven off gold because the chief creditor nation, the 
United States, by refusing to accept payment from her 
debtors in goods and services had demoralized the 
money markets of the world by requiring gold, and by 
completely misusing the gold and also the great trade 
balance in her favour which existed for several 
vears she still further worsened the position. The 
dislocation of the money markets led to distrust at 
many centres, with a general scramble for gold, and 
because we were a debtor country and, moreover, 
imposed no restrictions upon gold withdrawals, the 
storm centred in Great Britain. Nevertheless, in the 
summer months of 1931 we made a gallant struggle for 
the gold standard by borrowing, at great expense, huge 
sums In frane and dollar credits. It was of no avail, 
however, for the run on our gold was so persistent that 
in September of that year we were forced off the gold 
standard. But although our action was involuntary, it 
nevertheless had a further disturbing effect upon the 
world exchanges. Speculation increased and_ sterling 
exchange was to some extent made the sport of the 
speculator, and in April of last year when, by reason of 
our sounder Budget position, speculators were beginning 
to force up the rise in sterling in advance of events, 
the Government established an Exchange Equalization 
Account, giving the controllers of the Account the right 
to use national credit resources up to a_ limit 
of £175,000,000 for the purpose of controlling the 
exchange, 

AMERICAN ACTION. 

Meanwhile the United States was continuing to feel 
the effects of the collapse of the great Wall Street boom 
plus the effect upon her industry and export trade of 
the world depression which to some extent she had by 
her own policy brought about, and the prolonged 
depression in America revealed weak spots which had 
long existed in her banking system, with the result that 
the advent of President Roosevelt to office at the 
heginning of March coincided with one of the greatest 
financial crises and banking crashes ever known in the 
United States. Nevertheless, and although there had 
been local hoarding of gold through distrust in the banks, 
American troubles did not centre upon any shortage of 
gold, and after President Roosevelt had taken stringent 
measures to bring back the hoarded gold, it is probable 





that the central stores of the metal in the States a 
gated from £800,000,000 to £900,000,000. 


fore. 
) It was Clear, 
however, that depression was so deep-rooted in America 


and the banking system was so shaken that recovery 
was likely to be a slow process, too slow for the Demo. 
cratic Party which had just entered into office, ang 
President Roosevelt was pressed on all hands by the 
inflationists to take a quick cut to higher prices and g 
revival of industrial activity by a huge scheme of infla. 
tion. Notwithstanding innumerable solemn contracts to 
redeem most of the outstanding Government obligations 
in actual gold, the new President therefore _ hastily 
abandoned gold altogether, took powers to reduce the 
gold content of the dollar and, in fact, became what was 
known as ‘“ Dollar Dictator.” This summary action 
was taken within a few days of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
arrival on a visit to the President, and while acquitting 
Washington of any desire to embarrass their friendly 
visitor or the forthcoming Economie Conference, the fact 
remains that the result of the United States’ hasty 
abandonment of gold was to give a- shock to up 
holders of the sanctity of contracts and to add still 
further chaos to the already chaotic condition of the 
foreign exchanges. 


Cuaos INCREASED. 


One effect, of course, was to occasion a great deprecia. 
tion in the dollar and a corresponding rise in sterling, and 
because this rise was and is abnormal and due solely to 
the policy of the American executive our Government 
very properly decided that, if necessary, powers should be 
given to increase the sum at the disposal of the Exchange 
Equalization Account in case such further funds were 
necessary to keep the exchange stable, for, be it under- 
stood, unstable exchanges are one of the worst enemies to 
trade, although for a time a country experiencing a 
sudden depreciation in its currency, such as that which 
is now being experienced in the United States, may obtain 
some stimulus to its exports. And now within about 
five weeks we are apparently to see the World Economic 
Conference assembled in London, and that without any 
previous knowledge of a helpful character concerning the 
future of War Debts, for at present we do not even know 
whether Congress will give the authority for a postpone- 
ment of the payment due to America on June 15th pending 
the conclusion of the Conference. I might say much by 
way of emphasizing the great contrast between the 
American departure from gold as a matter of poliey 
and our own departure by virtue of dire necessity, but I 
prefer rather to touch for a moment upon the possible 
results of American action than upon the motives which 
may have dictated it. 

At the risk of being charged with premature pessimism, 
I am bound to say that I view the situation across the 
Atlantic with concern. It is a grave matter when any 
country with ample funds at its disposal fails to fulfil its 
contracts, and the failure is none the less striking when tt 
applies to a country which has so strongly emphasized the 
sanctity of contracts as expressed in War Debts. _ It is not 
quite clear yet whether the United States will repudiate 
its obligations to repay in gold where U.S. Bonds are held 
in foreign countries, but, if so, the matter is surely a grave 
one. Yet at a moment when the United States has taken 
what many must consider as a great downward step, 
thereby lowering its financial prestige, and within a few 
weeks of a great banking crisis, we have the New York 
Stock Markets once again indulging in an orgy of wild 
speculation, based upon the belief that through manipult- 
tion of the currency and a great inflationist movement 
commodity prices are to rise in a manner bringing back 
prosperity to the country. Whether, if America had not 
taken this action but had waited until at the World 
Economic Conference some carefully considered scheme 


(Continued on page 665.) 
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SPEECH OF SIR AUCKLAND C. GEDDES 












Tae sixtieth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Company, 
ltd, was held on Thursday, April 20th, at Southern House, 
(gnnon Street, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (chair- 
man of the board), presided. 

‘The secretary (Mr. R. H. Beecher) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report for the year 1932. The 
ninutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 













The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I presume that you will, as 
uwual, take the report and accounts as read, 


In what I have to say to-day I shall try to be brief. I do not 
know how to set the world to rights, so 1 shall confine myself to 
the Rio Tinto Company and what we have been doing to put it 
in the strongest possible position for rapid expansion if that is 
what proves to be required, or for holding on without suffering 
vital injury if that is to be our fate for the next year or two. 











REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





First let us look at the revenue account. On the credit side 
Ihave nothing to add to what is before you. On the debit side, 
under the head of administration, salaries, rents, taxes, dues, 
ad general charges, the amouni is £201,430 14s. 6d. The com- 
parable figures for 1930 and 1931 are £348,283 5s. 8d. and £270,777 
4s, Id. In other words, we have secured a reduction of nearly 
£150,000 in the outlay under this head. 

Next, the service of the Debentures has called for over £160,000 
and the cost of labour maintained surplus to requirements of 
production has cost almost £150,000, of which something more 
than one-half has been charged to revenue and something less 
than one-half has been provided out of funds formerly set aside 
to meet taxes which have either not been imposed, or, if imposed, 
have amounted to sums less than those provided in suspense. 
This method of charging off the cost of surplus labour seems to 
me to be reasonable. 


















BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS. 


Now let us turn to the balance-sheet. On the liabilities side 
there is little to say. The quick liabilities, the sum of the creditors 
on open accounts and provision for taxes, are almost exactly 
£555,000 against, as we shall see, quick assets of £1,075,000. 1 do 
not include liability on investments as a quick liability, as there is, 
of course, a per contra entry in investments. You will have 
noticed that we have withdrawn £1,000,000 from the investment 
and general development fund. I shall deal later with the corres- 
ponding writings down and writings off. 

On the asset side of the balance-sheet there is much to be said. 
The mines in Spain remain at £1,665,547 15s. Their equipment 
stands at £1,728,500 Is. 5d. as against £1,795,694 3s. 10d. last 
year, the amount written off in the course of the year being £69,017 
and the additions being just over £1,800. The cost of the prepara- 
tion of the opencasts for the extraction of mineral stands at 
£824,118 12s. as against £813,272 5s. 7d. last year. These are the 
book values of the mines in Spain equipped as a going concern. 
Their total is £4,218,166 8s. 5d., say, in round figures, £4,250,000 
sterling. 

With their enormous reserves of ore and their extensive up-to- 
date equipment this seems a modest valuation. We propose, 
nevertheless, if circumstances permit, to use the amount representing 
the annual redemption of Debentures to write down the book 
value of the assets in Spain. Accordingly this year we have 
applied to this purpose £62,516, the amount of the Debenture 
stock redeemed. 
























Imrorranr PERIODS IN THE History OF THE MINEs. 


The year 1932 will be memorable in the long history of the 
Rio Tinto Mines for reasons which I must explain in some detail. 
To make what I have to say clear, I go back to the year 1873. 
From that date until about 1900 nearly all the ore mined was 
pyrites, the greater part of which came from underground, pillar 
and stall, workings. These workings were on floors spaced at 
about 12 metres vertical intervals. By this method the principal 
ore bodies were explored and developed : the North Lode masses 

m top to bottom, the South Lode mass down to the 23rd floor, 
the vast, San Dionisio mass to the 32nd floor. By the end of this 

period, about the year 1900, this method of mining had been 


The second period began when, under the inspiration of our 
former chairman, Sir Charles Fielding, whose foresight was of such 
great value to the corepany, the opencasting of two of the North 
Lode masses was started, and that of the South Lode was greatly 
extended. This programme of opencasting required the removal 
of overburden on an enormously increased scale, and this, together 
with the refilling of the excavations of the previous 25 years’ 
mining, called for a very large increase in the labour force and an 
intensification of the company’s activities in many directions. It 
also paved the way to a period of prosperity which, with few inter- 
ruptions, lasted until the onset of the present economic world 
collapse. 

As the opencasts grew in size large quantities of quartz ore became 
accessible. This ore was easily extracted and readily leached, 
and gave a large output of cheap copper. This period in the 
company’s history is now closed with the virtual exhaustion of the 
quartz ore in the North Lodes and South Lode opencasts. There- 
fore, just as in 1900 the pillar and stall chapter came to an end, 
so in 1932 the chapter inaugurated by Sir Charles Fielding came 
to its end. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEW CHAPTER. 


Naturally preparations for the new chapter now opening have 
been made. In fact they have been in the making for years. 
Several of them are of first-class importance. The first in order of 
magnitude has been the opencasting of the western end of the San 
Dionisio mass, the Atalaya opencast. This was actually begun in 
1908, and by 1912 some ore was produced from it, but only in 
quantities small in proportion to the overburden removed. Year 
after year the main objective, the exposure of the great mass of 
San Dionisio, at a depth of some 200 metres from surface, has been 
pursued. It is now accomplished. 

After 25 years of work and the removal of nearly 20,000,000 
cubic metres of overlying hard porphyry and slate rock we have 
exposed and have available for extraction at very low unit cost 
an enormous body of pyrites mostly of low copper and high sulphur 
content, but all of excellent burning quality. With the tremendous 
task of exposing this ore completed we are in a@ position to con- 
centrate our widespread operations, with the result that never 
again, so far as we can see, will so large a labour force as we have 
had be required at Rio Tinto. This should already have enabled 
us to secure a great economy, but conditions in Spain have made 
this impracticable so far. 

What I have just told you does not mean that we shall be pro- 
ducing less pyrites for export to our customers. On the contrary, 
we are now in a position to produce more than ever before and of 
the highest burning quality. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PoRPHYRITIC ORES. 


Another measure in preparation for the new chapter, also of 
first-class importance, 1 told you something about three years 
ago. I refer to the development of our porphyritic ores as a source 
of copper supply. You will remember that we were then developing 
and. equipping for very cheap mining a large body of cupreous 
concentrating ore and were constructing & flotation concentration 
mill with a capacity of 1,200 metric tons daily. The mill was 
completed in 1931, and one unit of it was operated for some months, 
when it was shut down under the copper output restriction scheme. 
It will not be restarted until there is a material improvement in 
the price of copper. 

By these means our capacity to produce all the pyrites we can 
sell for export has been assured for many years to come. But the 
period of preparation for the new chapter is definitely over, and all 
the employment both to staff and wage earners, that it necessarily 
gave is ended, There will be much less material to transport, 
for overburden removal on the great scale is ended, and the extrac- 
tion and haulage of vast quantities of quartz ores to the leaching 
grounds is an activity of the past. Our mining operations and our 
leaching will be concentrated, and the working of Rio Tinto much 
simplified. In other words, whereas the second chapter of our 
history was one of expansion of operations, the new chapter will 
be one of concentration. Reduction in the labour force and staff 
required is inevitable, but the output of export ores will be matne 
tained, or, if there be sufficient demand, increased. 

PrRopvuction AND ComMODITY PRICES. 


I think the Rio Tinto mines have probably passed their zenith as 


copper producers. It was, as you know, with the knowledge that 





carried to the limit of safety and a fundamental change became 
hecessary, 
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, have work again. On the other hand, so far this year the tax 

RIO TINTO COM PANY position is easier, and so is our cash position. j ™ 

And so it goes—features favourable and unfavourable to set 
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his would happen that we went into Rhodesia. We can now quite 
safely say that our share in the immediate potential returns on 
copper out of the Rhokana Corporation’s mines, apart from our 
other holdings, is more than sufficient to off-set any falling-off in the 
copper output of the Rio Tinto mines, and ultimately will represent 
a larger quantity of copper annually than Rio Tinto has ever pro- 
daced. There is now one Rhokana share behind each Rio Tinto 
Ordinary share, plus a substantial holding of Rhokana shares behind 
our Preference shares. 


I feel, therefore, that I am justified in saying that as a result of 
the twenty-five years’ work in exposing the great breadth of the 
San Dionisio mass in the Atalaya Opencast and as a result of our 
Rhodesian investment our production of pyrites for export and of 
copper, directly and indirectly, for—shall we say—the next twenty 
years, can, if markets permit, be considerably greater than the 
quantities annually marketed over the past twenty years. Shall we 
make comparable profits ? It is entirely a question of commodity 
prices, but I think in view of what I have told you the valuation of 
our mines in Spain at £4,250,000 is not excessive. 


Tne RHODESIAN INVESTMENTS. 


T know that some of our critics think that our investments in 
Rhodesia (and we include in that our holding in Mineral Separations, 
Limited), with a market value at December 3Ist, 1932, of £2,099,236, 
and a book value of £2.490,639, should have been written down. 
To me that seems unnecessary. On the day I signed the balance- 
sheet the market value of our investments in Rhodesia was in fact 
above the book figure. Together the assets just described make up 
£6,750,000 out of our total assets of slightly less than £8,500,000. 


The next million of our assets is made up of cash, stocks and stores, 
and trade debtors. This makes £7,750,000 of assets. Our sub- 
sidiary companies are certainly worth £250,000, and for the rest the 
quoted investments at £202,648 are mainly in our own debentures. 
Of these we have bought, in addition to those redeemed, approxi- 
mately £170,000. The balance of our quoted investments is made 
up of our holdings in the Amalgamated Metal Corporation and a few 
odds and ends. The unquoted investments at £35,038 include the 
greater part of the per contra entry to the liability on investments 
shown on the other side of the balance-sheet and for the rest is 
represented by participations in exploration and developments 
which is an essential part of our business. 


To reach this position we have written down ruthlessly to the 
extent of £1,000,000. You have the distribution of the writings 
down and writings off before you in the report. It was clearly wise 
to write off the discount on the issue of debenture stock. 


Tue AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


The writing down of the book value of the Pyrites Company’s 
thares by £250,000 was precautionary. Their main interests are in 
the United States of America unfortunately, and no man can say 
what is going to happen there. The same applies to our Davison 
Chemical Company and Silica Gel Corporation holdings. In con- 
nexion with these companies the actions of the American banks 
concerned have been so extraordinary that I can only account for 
it on the ground that they were themselves in such a position that 
they could not perform the normal functions of banks. 


When to this was added a series of allegations about irregularities 
in the financial management of the Davison Chemical Company in 
jhe past, your board decided to treat our investment in that com- 
pany and Silica Gel as having no real asset value. The tragedy is 
that while the business of the Davison Chemical Company remains 
surprisingly good, its technical work never better done, and its 
management never more efficient, and while the Silica Gel pro- 
cesses remain of great potential value, the undertakings have been 
crushed almost to death by financial mishandling. 


With regard to the future generally there is little that can use- 
fully be said. When world economic conditions recover the pros- 
perity of our company will recover: if world economic recovery is 
delayed the return of our prosperity will be delayed. As producers 
of primary commodities, copper, sulphur, iron, a little gold and 
silver, some lead and zinc, we can only hope that manufacturers 
will soon want more of what we have to sell. 


FrATURES OF THE CURRENT YEAR, 

So far this year some favourable, some unfavourable features 
present themselves. For example, our exports of pyrites of all 
classes for the first three months of 1933 amounted to 302,243 tons, 
as against 218,254 tons in the corresponding period last year. Our 
sales of refined sulphur amounted to 4,832 tons, as against “ nil” 
in the first three months of 1932. In fact, the whole of our refined 
sulphur for 1933 is already sold at satisfactory prices. On the 
other hand, the average price of electrolytic copper for the first 
quarie: of this year was £32 19s. 1d., as against £42 Os. 10d. average 
for the corresponding period of 1932, and £36 7s. 10d. average for 
the whole of last year. Both this year so far and last year through- 
out we have sold no iron ore. Finally, we have approximately 
3,000 men on our hands in Spain surplus to requirements. For a 
large number of these we shall, for reasons already explained, never 








against one another, but I come back to the fundamentals, Our 
mines in Spain are ready to take advantage of any increase i 
demand and to play their part worthily and cconomically jn the 
new chapter we have begun to write into Rio Tinto’s ‘history 
Further, our investment in Rhodesia is full of promise, 2h 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 


Before I sit down T wish to place on record my appreciation of 
the manner in which’ the staff accepted the further salary cuts im. 
posed last year, and of the way in which it has responded to tho 
calls made on it. 


I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts for 1932 
° > 9 Vey 
which have been submitted, be adopted and passed. 


The resolution was seconded by the Karl of Denbigh, G.C.V.0, 


The Chairman, in reply to a shareholder who asked what woul 
be the effect on the company’s receipts of the conversion of jt, 
Rhokana Debentures into Ordinary shares, said that obviously 
there must be a lag in the return from Rhokana, but the director 
believed that it was in the interests of all the shareholders of Rio 
Tinto that the company should have as big a holding in the equity 
of Rhokana as they could, and they did not think that there would 
be Very much of a lag between the income they had _ received from 
the Debentures and the income they might receive from the shares, 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The Chairman.—I now beg to propose: ‘‘ That a half-year's 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share on the Preference shares be now 
declared, payable (less income-tax) on May 15th next.” 


Before asking Mr. Preston to second this motion T must draw 
your attention to the fact that the payment of this dividend involves 
a diminution in the amount carried forward, with a diminution in 
our liquid resources, and that there are obvious limits beyond 
which such a reduction would be unwise. 


The Hon. R. M. Preston, D.S.O., seconded the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Sir Auckland C. Geddes and Sir Alexander 
J. Anderson, C.S.I., were re-elected ; and the auditors (Messrs, 
Turquand, Youngs and Co.) having been reappointed the pr. 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, director, 
and staff, 











ODHAMS PRESS 
HIGHER NET PROFIT 





Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., was 
held on Friday, April 28th, at the Connaught Rooms, London, W.C. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, the chairman, said that the net profit for 
the year was £292,197, against £276,272 for 1931. ‘The satisfaction 
felt with that result would have been enhanced by a perusal of the 
ten years’ records of which those were the concluding figures. 
During the year the company had acquired the goodwill of the 
London section of the printing business of Messrs. Wyman and 
Sons, Ltd., by means of which important additions had been made 
to the long list of journals already printed by them. Those publi- 
cations, daily, weekly, and monthly, now numbered sixty, and the 
number of single copies of the various publications issued from their 
offices in London and Manchester totalled the tremendous figure of 
nearly one thousand million a year, probably sufficient for one copy 
a week for each adult member of the population of the United 
Kingdon. 

The net sales of the People considerably exceeded 3,000,000 
copies per issue, and by the amalgamation of Endell Street Estates, 
Ltd., and Long Acre Press, Ltd., the net profits of the paper now 
accrued direct to the coffers of Odhams Press. The net sales oi 
John Bull were largely in excess of 1,500,000 copies per issue, and 
there had been a substantial increase on the figures over those of 
1931. The Daily Herald had now reached a profit-earning stage. 
The daily net sales were now in excess of 1,685,000 copies. That 
placed the journal in the second place among the great daily national 
newspapers. 

As to the immediate future, they were proposing to make an issu? 
of additional capital concerning which they had received a fe¥ 
suggestions from shareholders and others. One of the few comments 
they had received was that the advance in profits was accompanie 
by a considerable increase in the money employed in the business 
That was, of course, true ; but they welcomed the criticism. With 
that new capital they had increased, they had been continually 
increasing, the basis of stability of the business. They had givél 
more and more employment year by year in a world where unem 
ployment was the greatest curse, and, in addition, they had mai 
tained the average percentage earned for the ordinary shareholdet 
after providing for all the charges in respect of the new mont) 
brought in. Last year, for example, the percentage available for 
the ordinary shareholders out of the year’s earnings was some *"2 
per cent., of which it was proposed to place 124 per cent. to reser 
declaring a dividend of 15 per cent. 


The report was unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 662.) 


jjaternational inflation had been adopted with the idea 
{mising world prices as a whole, that policy would have 
en a wise one, I am not prepared to say; but I cannot 
igieve that a movement initiated in the way in which it 
gs been initiated can be regarded as a hopeful develop- 
gent either as regards the forthcoming Economic 
jmference in London or as regards the situation in the 
{hited States. If credits all over the world, whether as 
spressed in currency instruments or in banking deposits, 
yere trebled tomorrow, I doubt whether there would, 
yeessarily, be one man more employed than today. 
Yany of our political economists, however, have impressed 
the community with the idea that the present confusion 
an be checked, unemployment decreased and standards 
{living maintained and even increased by a mere change 
i, monetary policy. Politicians and statesmen have 
fund the theories more acceptable than others less 
easing to express to the electors, and as to the results— 
yell, we shall see ! 

















Artuur W. Kippy, 







Financial Notes 


INCREASED SPECULATION 


Imp it rather difficult to describe the condition of the 
stock markets as satisfactory at the present time inasmuch 
3 the principal features include phenomenal activity in 
the New York stock markets and considerable activity here 
inGold Mining shares. In both cases, however, the impetus 
ems to come from the big inflationary movement in the 
United States, and in both cases it is a matter of speculative 
rather than of investment activity. It is in periods of great 
uncertainty such as the present when so many issues including 
future currency standards are in the melting pot that the 
geculator often finds his opportunity, but whether these 
opportunities and these previous speculative operations are 
helpful either to the ultimate solution of currency problems 
or to the general situation may be doubted. Meanwhile 
high-class investment stocks have reacted a little by reason 
of the diversion of interest to other markets, 








* *” a” « 


LENDING TO FRANCE 


Not the least interesting development of the past week 
has been the extensive loan of about £30,000,000 made to 
France for a short period by a group of bankers in this country. 
in some quarters this operation has been regarded as being 
based upon a desire to maintain the stability of the franc. 
[am inclined to think, however, that it has more to do with 
the peculiar technicalities of the French Money Market, 
which from time to time fetters the Bank of France in 
rendering temporary assistance to the French Government ; 
but, whatever the motives, there is no doubt of the good 
security of the Loan nor about the fact that the operation 
is also an expression of the cordial relations existing between 
France and this country. 


* * * *” 


Rio Tinto PrRospPeEcts. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Rio Tinto Company 
the Chairman, Sir Auckland Geddes, was able to take a 
hopeful view of the company’s prospects. His speech included 
4 record of the company from what may be termed the 
mining method point of view, and Sir Auckland said that he 
felt justified in saying that as a result of 25 years’ work in 
exposing the great breadth of the San Dionisio mass in the 
Atalaya Opencast, and as a result of their Rhodesian invest- 
ment, the company’s production of pyrites for export and of 
copper, directly and indirectly, for the next 20 years 
could, if markets permitted, be considerably greater than the 
quantities annually marketed over the past 20 years. 
As to profits, Sir Auckland said that it was very largely a 
question of commodity prices, but he thought that in view 
of what he had brought before the shareholders the valuation 
of the mines in Spain at £4,250,000 was not excessive. 


* o* * * 
EaGLeE STAR INSURANCE. 


. The annual report of the Eagle, Star and British Dominions 
nsurance Company is an excellent one. The aggregate 
underwriting profits were better, while, briefly summarized, 


COMPANY MEETING 
SCHWEPPES, LTD. 


NEW AERATED FRUIT DRINKS 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


PRESIDING at the meeting of Schweppes, Ltd., held on Thursday, 
April 27th, Sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.0. (Chairman), in moving 
the adoption of the report, said: The gross profit was £15,000 lower, 
namely, £223,000, against £239,000 last year, but we have been 
able to effect a large reduction in the item of general expenses, with 
the result that the net profit at £112,000 shows an increase of over 
£3,000. There was little, if any, change for the better in the unsettled 
conditions prevailing throughout the world during 1932, and, under 
these circumstances, I think you must agree that the results are 
very satisfactory and a sure indication of the popularity of 
Schweppes. 

Your Directors are pleased to be able to reeommend the payment 
of the same dividends as last year and to leave a slightly higher 
figure carried forward in the profit and loss account. 

I need hardly remind you that the past year has been one in 
which a business such as ours has experienced great difficulties, but 
the results, I am sure you will agree, are satisfactory. We are doing 
our utmost to keep the name of Schweppes before the public by 
way of advertising. I can assure you competition is very keen, and, 
unfortunately, we find at times a tendency to substitute a cheaper 
article, asking the same price for what is undoubtedly an inferior 
product. I would also like to remind you that in addition to our 
world-famous table waters, we also manufacture cordials, British 
wines, and cider. In addition, we have recently placed on the 
market three aerated fruit drinks, namely, Sparkling Orange, 
Sparkling Grape Fruit, and Sparkling Lemon, and as the consump- 
tion of “ soft drinks ’’’ is undoubtedly on the increase, we are con- 
fident that the quality and flavour of our new fruit drinks will meet 
with public approval. 

For some time past your Directors have been carefully considering 
the position of your employees, especially with a view to giving them 
a feeling of some security in their old age when they retire from the 
Company’s service, It was finally decided to introduce, as from 
January Ist last, group life and pension schemes on a contributory 
basis, and I am pleased to say these were accepted by the clerical, 
travelling, and works stafis to the extent of practically 100 per cent. 
Finally, the chairman said: We have again been one of those 
specially selected for increased taxation in the Budget. The new 
motor lorry taxation and the tax of ld. per gallon on lubricating 
oils will together cost us over £2,200 per annum, which, added to the 
present taxation on motor vehicles and petrol tax, brings our motor 
taxation up to £12,300 per annum. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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it can be stated that the profit from the Fire account was 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 





NET PROFIT MAINTAINED 


THE annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society Ltd. was held on Thursday, April 27th, at Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., J.P., D.L. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred first to the great loss which the company had sustained by 
the death of the late chairman, Lord Ebury. Continuing, he said : 
Trading conditions are very difficult. The retail trade during the 
past year has been faced with the reduced spending power of the 
public, resulting in many cases in a diminution of profits and in 
reduced dividends. Your society has had, like the rest, to bear its 
share of the depression, and I hope it may be looked upon as satis- 
factory, therefore, that we are able to submit to you today results 
which are no worse than those for the previous year, and that we 
feel justified’in recommending the payment of the same dividend. 

This result has been brought about by reason of the economies we 
have been able to effect. These amount to £37,483, as against the 
reduction in our revenues of £36,975, with the result that the net 
profit amounts to £121,263, or an improvement of £508 on 1931-32. 
It will thus be seen that the economies effected are rather more than 
a set-off against the loss of revenue, a fact which does great credit 
to the management. 

THE REDUCTION IN TURNOVER. 

The rate of gross profit earned in the past year was slightly lower 
than for the previous year, from which it will be evident that our 
policy of keeping down prices has been strictly maintained, and I 
shall refer further to this shortly. 

The reduction in turnover is attributable principally to the con- 
ditions of trade affecting this, as other, businesses, to which re- 
ference has already been made. The chief causes have been lower 
prices to a certain extent; the financial stringency caused by so 
many dividends being reduced or passed altogether, and the heavy 
taxation which still continues. Our hopes in this latter respect un- 
fortunately go on being deferred, and, although I am aware that 
some optimistic forecasts have been given utterance to in respect to 
zn early return to more normal trade, I cannot see that it is justi- 
fiable to hold out hopes of more favourable results until some 
measure of relief in the matter of taxation has been accorded. 
And in saying this, I am not unmindful of the small mercies vouch- 
safed by the Chancellor forty-eight hours ago. While there is, un- 
fortunately, no reduction in the rates of income-tax, the payment 
to be made by the individual taxpayer in January, 1934, will be in 
the proportion of one-half instead of the three-quarters payment as 
in January, 1933. Although the overall burden remains the same, 
the pressure to pay the larger proportion on January Ist is relieved, 
and Christmas trade should benefit. 

You are all aware of the very laudable sacrifices made by the com- 
munity at large in respect to the great Conversion Scheme, but the 
fact remains that the practical result has necessarily been a re- 
duction in income. This, combined with the general decrease of 
dividends and the heavy taxation already referred to, has affected 
the spending power of our clientele very severely. This is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that the average value per order received was 
nearly 16 per cent. less than it was in 1930-31 and over 6 per cent. 
less than in 1931-32. 

With regard to the question of income-tax, I may take this 
opportunity of mentioning that from time to time inquiries are 
received from shareholders asking whether, in view of the word 
‘co-operative’ in the company’s official title, the society is 
immune from income-tax on its profits. This is a perfectly reason- 
able question, and is at the present time a very pertinent one, owing 
to the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to provide 
for the payment of certain taxes by industrial co-operative societies. 
Whatever may be the final decision, however, it will have no effect 
on this society, which is registered as a joint stock company, and 
pays, and has always paid, its fair share of income-tax. It is never- 
theless co-operative in the sense that its raison d’étre is to supply its 
shareholders and members with the best articles of domestic con- 
sumption and general use at the lowest remunerative rates. 

A Price CoMPARISON. 

This policy is strictly adhered to, and in this connexion T am 
able to give you the following results of the comparisons we have 
made in the prices found to be in force at other establishments 
for commodities similar in quality and pattern. Of 343 articles 
thus chosen at random, other than groceries and provisions, we 
found that in 286 cases, or approximately 834 per cent., the 
society’s prices were the cheaper to the extent of £10 16s. In 
31 cases, or 9 per cent., they were equal, and in 26 cases, or approxi- 
mately 7$ per cent., slightly more expensive to the extent of 9s. 
only. As regards values, a purchaser of the 343 articles would 
have spent approximately 13$ per cent. more than if he had 
bought them at the Army and Navy Stores, and to pay over 
2s. 6d. more in the pound is a very material consideration, ladies 
and gentlemen, in these days. 

As regards groceries and provisions, where the prices of articles 
of everyday use are everywhere. highly competitive, even here, 
out of 200 iterns bought for comparative purposes, no less than 
103 were found to be cheaper at your stores, or over 50 per cent. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 665.) 


£20,880 against £11,596 a year ago, from the Employers’ 
Liability £4,966 against £2,185, from the Motor section £43 509 
against £29,126, and from the General Department £79,467 
against £68,942. In the Accident Department, however, th 
profit was £8,551 against £14,059. In the General ey 
ment the underwriting profits were very satisfactory, repre. 
senting more than 20 per cent. of the premium income after 
adjustment of unexpired risks reserve. After providing for 
the year’s dividend, the undivided profit balance carried for. 
ward increased by nearly £59,000, and the dividend at the 
rate of 20 per cent. was same as for the previous year. In the 
Life and Annuity Department new policies numbering 2,404 
were issued, assuring £2,294,431, of which £137,500 wa 
reassured. The new premiums amounted to £85,025, of 
which £3,353 was reassured. The sum of £75,372 was received 
as consideration for new annuities. Claims by death num. 
bered 1,472 for £726,568 (including bonus). In addition 
6,757 policies matured, assuring £1,134,530. The total net 
premium income amounted to £834,513, and total interest 
sarnings, after deduction of income tax, amounted to 
£639,379. 
* * * * 


Hupson’s Bay. 


In no country, perhaps, has the trade depression been 
more pronounced or more prolonged than in Canada, and 
in view of that fact shareholders of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
may well be satisfied with the statement of affairs which 

yas put before them by the Governor, Mr. Ashley Cooper, 
at the recent meeting. The loss on trading, which in the 
previous year had amounted to £465,000, was reduced during 
the past year to £52,000, and while it seems useless to look 
for any great recovery in the prosperity of the company 
until conditions are very different in Canada, it is clear that 
the waiting time has been well utilized by the present Board 
of Directors not only in economies but in ensuring the 
maximum efficiency of organization, thereby placing the 
company in a strong position to take full advantage of 
better conditions in Canada. 


% * % “ 


ARMY AND Navy Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


I am glad to note in the address of Sir Frederick Gascoigne 
to shareholders of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society 
last week that same note of intense concern and interest in 
all the details of the operations of that Society which was 
such a conspicuous feature of the speeches of his predecessor, 
the late Lord Ebury. Special interest attaches nowadays 
to the transactions of these great concerns, reflecting as they 
do the gallant and on the whole successful attempt of the 
controllers of these enterprises to withstand the effect of 
industrial and financial depression. The stand made by 
the Army and Navy Co-operative Society during the past 
year under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Gascoigne 
has been not only gailant but successful, for while, as an 
inevitable consequence of depression and _ lower prices, 
there was a moderate falling off in profits the reduction was 
fully offset by still further economies in working expenditure, 
and both net profits and dividend were well maintained, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the interests of the 
members and customers in the matter of low prices seem t0 
have been well protected. I attribute no small part of the 
success of this Society to the energy of the management 
and the consistent endeavour to maintain close touch with the 
large staff of employees. 


% * * * 


A Great Loss. 


It is impossible, however, to refer to the recent meeting 
of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society without adding 
an expression of sympathy with regard to the tragedy last 
Monday which resulted in the death of Lord Knebworth. 
At the meeting to which I have just referred Sir Frederick 
Gascoigne dwelt with some emphasis and pleasure on tle 
fact that Lord Knebworth, who had been elected Vice- 
Chairman, had studied closely the details of the business an¢ 
was in daily attendance at the Stores, carrying out the dutie 
of staff controller and superintending the functions of the 
house department and the works and maintenance section 
of the business. It is scarecly a year ago that the Society 
suffered the loss of its Chairman, the late Lord Ebury, as the 
result of a hunting accident,and now this tragic death has 
involved the loss of the new Deputy-Chairman. In ver 
many circles Lord Jxnebworth’s death will be mourned, 
but nowhere more than by the directors and staff of the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society. 

A. W. 
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Crossword No. 32 


By XANTHIPPE. 


A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
orrect solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Pnoelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
ig received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
rill be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


yill be published in our next issue. | 
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ACROSS. 

1, Nobody eats it with pleasure 
(two words). 

9. No damp refuge for a poet. 

l. Gay highwayman; if the 
second part is blasted (as in 
Shakespeare) you may need 
the first part. 

ll. This English author has the 
stuff in him to make 7. 

1. She is alleged to have 
written, ‘‘ First catch your 
hare.” 

lf, Sweetness may come 
this vegetable. 

lj. Italian poet whose famous 
epic has probably been 
banned by the Hitlerites. 

16. Permeable. 

.) In facet, when 

21. fit is meant by - 

Radel ( tilbert). 

24, “A bird of a disease. 

26. Muddled Salem. 

30, Wrote of Bo-bo and Ho-ti 
and their gastronomic dis- 
covery. 

3l. Abolition that seems to ring 
again. 

32. Daisy Bell’s vehicle. 

33. Leaves behind. 

M4. Poetic rowing. 

35, London newspaper. 


from 


I know 
-and 


DOWN. 

2. Not capable ? Turn up a 
place of exile under a deca- 
pitated ancient German. 

3, Command. 

4. Escapes. 

5. A word of regret for the good 
old days. 





3. What Dr. 


29. Reverse 





. Farewell, 
3. Even his wife must not do 





Johnson called a 
spelunk.” 
A cutting thing. 


“cs 


. Non-stop. 


A pigment. 


. Sought asses and found a 


kingdom. 


. Pastiche. 
9. They might be expert in 34. 
. Pork under a Biblical king 


for old Celtic writing. 
between -the hills. 


this to a juryman. 


. Vehicle which sounds like an 


exhortation to kill. 


. £.q., Burlington. 
. Disturbed a 


female in 
nursery mythology. 
an ancient lyric 


poet. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 31 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 


Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1 





31 is Miss Eileen Stiff, 61 





















WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 


at 8.30. Mats. 


MARIE 


Every EvreninG 


Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
W EDNESDAY 
NEY in THE LAKE. 

By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 


(Victoria: 0283 & 0284.) 
Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
& Saturpay at 2.30. 





COMPANY MEETING. 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


A GENERAL Court of the Hudson's Bay Company was held on 
Friday. April 28th, at Beaver Hall, E.C. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor) said that the most sig- 
nificant figure in the accounts submitted was the reduction oi 
the loss on trading from £465,000 last year to £52,000 this year. 
Cash and gilt-edged securities had risen during the year, and 
now stood at £1,183,000. The Governor then gave his impressions 
of what had been accomplished in Canada since his visit in 1931, 
and said that he had again had the immense advantage of going 
over the whole of the company’s territory with Mr. Allan, their 
chairman in Canada, Mr. Chester, and Mr. Stacpole. He was 
glad to say that in almost all cases solid progress had been 
made since his previous visit. 

In the fur trade department, which was the one in which the 
greatest losses had occurred, a really great change was. taking 
place in its fortunes. Operating methods had been changed, 
economy enforced, and the standard of the personnel raised. 
Progress was also being made with the Land Department. They 
had obtained reductions in the taxes payable, and there was am 
increase in the acreage which had been sold. 

In conclusion, the Governor said the confidence which had 
been accorded to the board in the past two years had enabled 
them to devote themselves to the restoration of this great company. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
by payment of £75 a year 


A pee 


If such provision be delayed until age 50 it 
costs £157 10s. a year. 








at death can be provided 


*‘ twere well it were done quickly.” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve res. E 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter .. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the B ank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,006: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








ARTS THEATRE, GT. NEWPORT ST., W.C 
TUES. and THURS. next (MAY 9 and 11) at 8.30. 
HAROLD HOLT PRESENTS 
HARALD KREUTZBERG, 

THE INTERNATIONAL DANCER. 

TWO DANCE RECITALS 


Ss. 6d., 6s., 3s. 6d., Arts Theatre, Chappell’s, 50 New Bond Street, 





and Queen’s Hall. Usual Agents. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- ELOCUTION, &: ‘ Re 
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LATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remiltance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Us IVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
Prepares for external London Dezrees, Residen, 

tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels, Playing 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th, English 
speaking members admitted.—Apply Rrowstrak 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 
Bouton scwoon, BOYS’ DIVISION, 











PERSONAL 


NCESTORS traced, descent or kinship proved.— 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 














AST-OFF- CLOTHING and -OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 

Jarly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 

suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 

gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 

Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








Applications are invited for the post of ITEAD-MasteR 
of the above School, vacant from the end of the Mid. 
summer term, 

_ Applicants must be laymen, and graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom, and should have 
experience of Secondary School’ work. 

_ ‘Phe salary offered is £1,000 perannum, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,500, subject to the current 


regulations of the Board of Education regarding super. 
MAY 27-13 DAYS faeewenmet 
Applications, stating age, training, qualifications and 


experience, should be addressed to the CLERK To THR 





iw YOU would see without glasses send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
60 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 





ILITIA CHRISTI, the World Peace Organization. 

Founded 1930.—Particulars may be obtained on 

application to the’ ORGANIZER, 54 Lower Thames Street, 
London, E.C, 3. 


| > greene interested in international affairs and in 























, the promotion of international friendship are - GOVERNORS, 12 Aeresfield, Bolton, Lances.,  befe 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 Inclusive Fare from 91 GNS. May 10th. No testimonials are required in ‘the fint 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that instance. Canvassing the Governors will disqualify 
organization. To LISBON, CASABLANCA, LAS PALMAS, applicants. 

YEA AND MOUN'TAINS mingle in North Wales, with TENERIFFE. MADEIRA NE Ey OF LIV BR PO os. 
Ss its 22 delightful resorts, equal to the best in Britain. oe C LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Sports and entertainments galore, mountain climbing. Head-Master: A. M. Gipson, Esq., M.A. 


jest | ES toed | HIE toe PSUS SORES Se Eee tI 









motoring, steamboat trips, yachting and sun bathing, Applications are invited for the post, vacant as from 
ee unspoiled territory far from the madding crowd. —- Fa = ge orca LANGUAGE 2 
Vrite for booklet with 100 views to Sec., N. Wales MASTER at the above School. 
United Resdrts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap Fares and : Candidates must have high qualifications in French at 
Express Trains by L.M.S. : Inclusive Fare from 23 GNS. and German (or Spanish) and good teaching experience, fre 
O RELATIVES The duties attached to the post include teaching up to + 
iL 4 LVES. To SAN SEBASTIAN, CADIZ, CASA- | university scholarship standard.and the organization of | 








- i — modern language studies throughout the school. 
Mise yo. ss Se, eee verte or] BLANCA j MADEIRA ’ LISBON Salary Burnham scale with allowance for post of - 
yorary sing care, are informe¢ at there is a speci esponsibility subject » usta ti 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE Seer ecet ta Pave eer oe ee ee ee 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. co ‘ icati hich should be ret iu 
» Modcrate fees. High medical and other recommenda- MAY 10 FOR 16 DAYS ain ee ee Way 29nd) gone ed Theta H 
tions.—GROSVENOR House Nursing Home, 109 High Inclusive Fare from 26 GNS. particulars, may be obtained from the DIRECTOR oF + 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Tel.: Byron 2495, EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, on receipt \ 
: Fea ke ane ne ee : = To VIGO, GIBRALTAR, VILLEFRANCHE, BARCELONA, of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
We cal ult Se ee a ee VALENCIA, PALMA, TANGIER, LISBON WALTER MOON . 
need not! iy suffer Income Tax Worries ? . ; Clerk t ) th aT 1 Ed cati Authoritie le 
You need not! The B.T.A. £2 2s. Complete Protection F hi isi h | si ACERS eee Senn ea ee ae M 
Service is praised.and.recommended by taxpayers every- For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply May 2nd, 1933. : 


where. The B.T.A. does not charge the usual 10 per cent. NT. KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
as the INCLUSIVE cost is £2 2s. yearly... Interviews 


, y S WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, TOTTENHAM. 
not necessary.—Write for Reference List, British. Tax- (Founded by 8.P.C.K. 1878). A Principal, not under 30 


— fae vy Ree Square, ears A or over 45 years Of age, is to be appointed, to enter upon 
specia {PARTMENT for one-man businesses her duties on January Ist, 1934. 
gen (rece 2960); Fae One as 0c aoe tae ae Applicants must be ae 2 the 
itend 5 : o ¢ Eehue W 5 f Engels j a University 3 de: 
“\7ERBA AMARGA™ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, | (Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: | Churell of Enidland. Hollie 2 nly nn ny Collen a 
BLADDER TROUBLE,GALL STONES. 4s. 6d. | 94 Colmore Row. _ Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. | Schools. Commencing salary £600, subject to usual 
packet ot per 4 d). Sole Importer: G. LLoyb, Ashby- | Glasgow C.2 : 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. | Goduections, with. residence and. board: annual inere- 
ge-la-Zouch, Leicester_(Iondon: Army & Navy Stores.) ments of £25 to £750. Further particulars with form of 
MEDICAI Cvs-276 | application (to be returned not later than May 31st) may 
LAL : be obtained from the Rev. Canon G. L. GOsLING, 
NANCIAL S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- Fr fae = : = ~ 5 — 
KX ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEaton, pase __ UNIVERSITY é _OF o LIVERPOOL, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). A D VAN C E'S bah ——. age ol IN 
ie. ne INGLIS ATE IRE. 
| HEUMATLSM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis obtained through us from 43% a weet Value £200. Tenable for one year. The holder must 
banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, engage in a piece of research under the direction of the 
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Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations Professor of English Literature at the University. 
vince yourself by week’s free trial.—Detaiis from Dept. under Wills, &c: Also 1st-and 2nd Mortgages. Applications, accompanied by published or MS. work, a 
L1. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.L. ae ‘i a ai and (unless the applicant is a graduate in Arts in the 
won't EDGWA _- a a , University of Liverpool) three names as aidenamens, 5 / 
“TE ma : NON 5a NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. be forwarded before Wednesday, May 17th, 1933, to ; 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING Telephone; Regent 2544. Registrar, from whom further particulars may be D 
COLLEGES ; obtained. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. L 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK a aee : Taare " . 
———— DVANCES CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 3 
OT, PRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY: MIDDLESEX. | AL oy ateversions, Life Interests, Settlements and | 7DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL Separate Nursery Jul rE 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended personal security and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. | Prep. for Unk 
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for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders — . 9 ; 1 = 
‘or to begi aining > an ania lG snes , rs cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 guns, per term 
CS ee ee ee PERCY G. COLEMAN, eRMOKAN House. Sandwich, Kent, I 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few ; ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for J 
-bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 17 HANOVER SQUARE, LoNboN, W. 1. K modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. = 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. Mayfair 1746. EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD. Founded by ( 
NHIROPODY is a tiourishing, expanding profession, N “Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. al 
; — —<— — practitioners of ability and cently reorganized and extended.-Apply H&A D-Mast® 8 
good education. The National School of Chiropody ’ 
provides a thorough and complete training in four months . ’ LEGES 
of full time instruction. Free Foot Hospital attached GIRLS SCHOOLS AND coLt EG 
to School is the largest and most modern in Kurope,|{ &&OQ or more to £5,000 R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGHLLEY. Endowel 
and allows each student to treat several hundred cases— cas oP ile siti < School for Girls, Recognized by the Board of 
unique practical experience. Success at Final Examina- to those in responsible positions Education. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
tions qualifies for membership of the National Institute WITHOUT SECURITY. books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. ©. NIGHTINGALE, MA. 
of Chiropody (M.N.1.Ch.). JNELIXSTOWE COLLEGE EOR GIRLS, 
Next course begins June 6th. H. PASSMORE LTD. I (BETTE 
é y ’ me ; 
nt Gee edie enn in OE te Established as H. Passmore, 1902, " gp hang A pi 
pot ee lew “3 glo eongetagpa ed gh fe ‘ - . ENT NC anc yO USIC BSE at Ny 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY, 43, Conduit St., LONDON, W. 1. varying from £60-£30 a year. . Candidates should be 
283 Bury New Koad, Strangeways, over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist. Girls ovet 
Manchester. fifteen may compete, but a much higher standart b 
oer ris expected.—For particulars apply to the Hab-MISTR! 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS ADVANCES Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th, 
i> your son or daughter going eventually to a YT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Q 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a £20 TO £5,000 S BROOK-GREEN, rerenmgnnggetir can 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUND - 
H ALSTEAD:- PLACE, NATIONAL GUARDIAN SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TURES 
ae ae near = SEVENOAKS, INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 7) etn esD Ay, and Tee sey eae 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 11/12, South torn-Bid Hich.Folb 1ese scholarships exempt the holders from pay » High 
from which children have passed on happily to both eae WwW oe eee oe ie oa py eae gre a be pert 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined = cing dead Mistress of the School. The last day for the regis 
with freedom and modern outlook. Sood. 1002 whens! MOLRORN 2538. of candidates is Saturday, June 17th. 
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OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for carcers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high:—H&AD-MISTREsS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 








Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LucRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon. 
School ot Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LDENHAM SCHOOL. 











An Examination will be held on June Iist-3rd for 
Entrance Scholarships varying from £80 to £40, for 
boys under 15 on May Ist.—Particulars from the HEAbD- 
Master, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (not open to members of College 

or Junior School). These include five of £80 (increased 
to £100 for special merit); ‘‘ James of Hereford” 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in 
Hereford: sire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 
reference to sons of Fallen Officers), Awards made 
r all-round excellence, or special proficiency in any 
main subject, including Music. Preliminary Examina- 
tion (at Candidates’ own Schools on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 22nd and 23rd, 1933. Final Examination 
(at Cheltenham) on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 30th 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
Examination will be held on June 27th, 28th and 

29th for three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
and several Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the 
HeaD-MASTER. The Annual fees are £114 (inclusive). 


AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Two vacancies 

for Choristers. Education in College School. 

Trial on Friday, June 23rd.—For details write to the 
Rev. DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—An Open Examination will be 

held on May 30th, 31st and June Ist, 1933, at Repton 
for Entrance Scholarships value from £90 p.a. down- 
wards for boys of 13 and under 15 (on June 1st). Tenable 
during School career under conditions.—Iull details 
from the BURSAR, Repton, Derbyshire. 


UP sin ve nek SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 

will be héld on May 30th, 1933, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum; and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
£30 per annum. Entries close on May 24th—For 
iurther particulars and entry forms apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy.— Apply HEAD- 
MASTER’S SECRETARY. 




















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London,W.C.1. 


ONG POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions 
wanted for publication, Terms by arrangement. 
Known and unknown writers. Send MSS. PETER DEREK 
Lrp. (Dept. ZB), 108 Charing Cross Road, London,W.C. 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time, Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 














HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
CANADA 
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Canadian Pacific 
Accompanied Tours, 
shore or long (at 
moderate ‘‘all-in” 
fares) to Canada and 
U.S.A. enable you to 
see the New World 
in comfort under 
ideal conditions. 


‘ACROSS 
CANADA 
TOUR 


This magnificent 7 weeks’ Tour spans Canada from 
coast t6 coast, visiting all principal Cities, Towns and 
Beauty Spots from Atlantic to Pacific, including 
the Niagara Falls, the Backwoods, the Prairie 
Provinces, the Rockies, Banff, Vancouver, Vicioria, 
The Great Divide, Lake Louise, Ottawa, Montreal, 
&c. Tour leaves Liverpool by s.s. “ DUCHESS of 
RICHMOND” on July 28 with ocean crossing via 
the smooth and picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway. 
One inclusive fare covers everything. 


TEN SHORTER TOURS 


to Eastern Canada and U.S.A. 21 to 29 days dura- 

tion, leaving June to September. Itineraries include 

Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, 

French River Chalet Bungalow Camp, St. John, 

Halifax, New York, Chicago, Boston, &c. “ All-in” 
fares cover everything. 





Call, or write today for full information to :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








FOR SALE 


ISTORIC OAK PANELLING for sale privately.— 
A554, The Spectator. 





SPARAGUS Direct from Grower. Sample 60 buds, 

3s. 6d. ; 120 buds, 6s. 3d.; Seven weekly supplies, 

24s. and 42s. respectively. Post Paid. Only heaviest 

reserved for Mail Orders.—P. FIELD, Hampton, Worcs. 
Many recommendations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Sec HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 

e or small quantities. Goods returned.if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London. W.1. 











GARDENING 


geet ENCYCLOPAEDIO CATALOGUE con- 
tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy — 
Joseph BENTLEY, LTpD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 
choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 




















any time. List, post free—S. P, MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 
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Now Likes 


Post discarded neckwear for complete renovation ; every 
tie unpicked, material cleaned and redressed (and turned 
if desired). Worn and faded parts made good, re-made 
to ORIGINAL SHAPE by expert tie-makers. New, 
best quality, uncreasable lining for lined ties, HUN- 
DREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Best dressed men the 
world over send their favourite ties to us. Our service 
must save you money, whether you pay 2/6 or 15/— each 
for your ties. We make one charge, whatever condition. 
Even if your ties are not holed, cleaning only will show up 
threadbare patches, faded parts, &c., and they will look 
and feel limp. We RE-MAKE ENTIRELY, and our. special 
process will make old ties look as new. We make NO 
CHARGE unless they do. 1/3 each, 14/- dozen, post free 


or C.0.D.).—R., Dept. W., Hironincs & SON, 
ALPOLE WORKS, Colli 


ers Wood, London, S.W. 19. 


AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?-Then buy “ BLAT- 
TIS’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 
and successfully used in all parts of the Globe; exter- 
mination guaranteed.— From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 

SHETLANDS.—All_ kinds of , Woollies hand- 
knitted for you personally by expert native knitters, 
from the lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so 
soft, so light, so comfortable. The newest, most 
fashionable styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair-Isle’” 
patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop prices— 
Wool prices are rising considerably, so order now before 
prices of knitted Woollies rise——Write for Free Ilhus- 
trated Booklet, WM, D. JOHNSON, 8.346, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. ‘ 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele.: 314. Lift. 
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Hydro at moderate cost. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE’ HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





gritty SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





7 DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms; ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTED, 
Y4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. "Phone 311, 





— 


Bg renee patente Clarence Hotel (fully lc.), 

Central position, facing south. Exc. cuisine, h. and 
ec. water. One min. prom., pier. R.A.C. Mod. tariff. 
Tel. 6485. 





~— 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 

ing. Extensive views ; garage.—-The Misses HaLg, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
I Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


in English Country, 





Lrp. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEoRGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner 6s, 6d., of 





FORO] 





’§ 12 VOLUMES : EACH 5 [6 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


The most up-to-date encyclopaedia: an all-British production: ‘A true encyclopaedia.’—J.C.Squire (/ 


Please send for an illustrated prospectus. J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD. * BEDFORD STREET : LONDON W.C.2 


2 guineas weekly. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM’S GIFFORD LECTURES 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY AND RELIGION 
The World described by Science and its Spiritual Interpretation 
By E. W. BARNES 


Expresses the attitude of the modern man of science who bears in mind the reality and claims 
of the spiritual world. 255. net 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE 
By. H. OSBORNE 


The peculiar contribution of our age to the development of human awareness has “been its 
recognition of the problem of Value. This book endeavours to bring order into the prevailing 
confusion of Value Philosophy. 8s. 6d. net 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries 


GERALD BULLETT says “this delicate and persuasive study” is written “with an urbanity, 
a critical acuteness, a sensitive uaderstanding that are entirely worthy of their subject....A book 
not likely to be superseded.” 7s. 6d. net 


Note the new JEANS. Ready May 19 


INDO-EUROPEAN FOLK-TALES AND GREEK LEGEND 
By W. R. HALLIDAY 


In this study of myth, fairy-tale and legend, the Principal of King’s College, London, is primarily 
concerned with Indo-European folk-tales and the motifs common to them and to such well-known 
Greek legends as Procne and Philomela and Perseus the Gorgon slayer. 7s. 6d. net 


PARLIAMENT AND THE ARMY, 1642-1904 
By LigvuT.-Co.t. J. S. OMOND 


A history of the relations between the civil and military powers in this country, with an epilogue 
touching upon the developments subsequent to 1904. 10s. 6d. net 


GIRTON COLLEGE, 1869-1932 
By BARBARA STEPHEN 
A history of the College from its foundation, with a biographical index. 4 plates. 35. 6d. net 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
What Plato Said. By PAUL SHOREY. 273. 6d. net 
Whitley Councils in the British Civil Service. By L.D. WHITE. 16s. 6d. net 
Chinese Poems in English Rhyme. By ADMIRAL TS’AI T’ING-KAN. 20s. net 


Buying Happiness. Second volume of Essays by E. J. GOODSPEED. IIs. net 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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